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Manufacture of Silk—Gay and Bottum’s 
Silk Apparatus. By the Eprror. 

Among the pleasing objects to be scen in 
the picture of our country, which is to be 
drawn some ten or fifteen years hence, will 
be the creeping and voracivus silk worm,—| 
pleasing, because the emblem of so much! 
prosperity, and the source of so much earth-} 
ly happiness. It will, in the language of the 
eye, say that the stony ficlds and the river r| 
bottoms of industrious New-England are} 
inclosed by the bright-leaved mulberry—that 
the blooming fair in the land of steady hab. 
its are plucking the leafy food, feeding my-| 
riads of nature’s ‘humble and hungry off-| 
spring, and unwinding the glossy fibre that| 
is to clothe and bring food to thousands and} 
thousands of werthy families—that emulous| 
New-York and Pennsylvania, and the youth. 
ful and vigorous West, are addin ig the im.| 
portant labors of the silk- worm to their al- | 
ready numerous and augmented resources, 
—and that the genereus and high- minded] 
South, seeing that industry and enterprise | 











avail more than murmurings in averting the)|$4 to $5.50 


evils of the tariff, are introducing this and| 
other abundant sources of wealth, for whic | 








is wound should be made of metal, to pre- 
serve the fibres or threads of the same teén- 
=|\sion until ‘hey become dry. ‘This makes the 
thread smooth, and less liable to be fritted in 
the wear. If made of wood, he says the 
moisture of the silk will cause that part in 
contact with it to swell and shrink, and thus 
injure the thread. We should suppose, how- 
ever, that glass, or thin pieces of metal fas- 
tened on the wood, would answer evs ry pur- 
pose, and enable him to manufacture them 
at near one third the price. 

On the supposition that the apparatus is 
moved with water or horse power, for which 
it is designed, one female will reel one pound 
of raw silk for weaving, aod one and a half] 
or two pounds for sewing. For a hand reel, 
two females are required to do this quantity. 
One bushel of cocoons will make one and a 
|\quarter pounds of merchautable raw silk, 
and two ounces of floss silk. 

The diameter of the winding part of Mr. 
}Gay’s reel is not sufficiently large. The 
larger it is the fuster can the silk be reeled. 


One of these reels will reel for a whole 
neighborhood, and cuable silk growers to 


iproduce raw silk that will command from 
per pound. 

The silk is taken from the reel and put 
on the winding frame, which winds, twists, 


their climate, soil, and internal resources af-||and, if necessary, doubles the thread at the 


ford many facilities. 
From all we have seen and learned, 


same operation. 
we||supposition that tlie 


One female, on the above 
apparatus is moved by 


cannot resist the conclusion that this coun-! other power, will wind and double two 


try will rapidly progress iu the manufac ture! 


pounds from thirty bobbins ia a day. 


This 


of silk until its own wants are supplied, aud|lis {or warp—a greater quantity for filling. 


perhaps until it finds itself in a condition to} 


The spools are taken from the winding 


compete with other countries to supply the|/frame aud put on the twisting or throwsting 


markets of the world. In 
sive preparations are being made, 
for the growth of the mulberry, but for ma-| 
nufacturing the silk, particularly in some off 
the New-England States. Of this progress} 


our future pages will give an account. 


the northe ru,|lmachine. 
middle, westera, and southern States, exten-|/spindles, 
not only lpounils 9 of weaving silk, and two for sewing. 


One female will attend 30 to 50 
producing about one and a half 


‘After this operation the silk is cleaned by 
boiling in soap suds about two hours—20 lbs. 
of soap to 100 Ibs. of silk. It is new co- 
lored, which is done in New-England prin- 


Messrs. Gay & Bottuim, of Lisbon, Ct., re-Scipally with vegetable substances, almost en- 


cently exhibited in this city their apparatus} 
for the manufacture of this article. It was 
kept in active vperation, and consisted of a 
reel for winding the silk from the cocoon, a} 
winding frame for winding it from the hanks! 
on to spools, or bobbins, a twisting or throwst-| 
ing machine for doubling and twisting it on 
to other bobbins, and two looms for weaving. 
The whole apparatus would occupy a space 
of twenty feet square, and was made princi. 
pally of iron, and in the most durable and 
finished manner. We took down a few notes, 
which we lay before our readers in the order 
they were taken. 

The reel, which is on the principle of that 
of G. B. Smith, of Baltimore, consists of a 
wooden frame, and wheels of polished iron 
and brass. It is a very compact and simple 
machine, doing the work in the most perfect 
manner. ‘The price of itis fifty dollars ; and 
Mr. Gay thinks the part on which the silk 








tirely of the growth of this country. The 
silk is superior to that of foreign countries, 
in the durability of both color and wear. An 
elderly lady of Lisbon, Ct. has a piece of 
American silk of lead color, which has been 
lying about the house for more than twenty 
years ; it is still unfaded and unchanged. 
The next operation is weaving on a hand 
loom. A weaver, often a female, will pro. 
duce per day five to six yards of thick vest- 
ing, or gros de Naples.« Of thinner silks, 
six to ten yards can be woven. The speci- 
mens that we saw were very thick and strong, 
and were worth three dollars per yard. 
Although silk has been manufactured in this 
country ‘for more than fifty years, yet Mr. 
Bottum, who has given his attention to it for 
thirty years, informs us that there are not 
cocoons raised in the country sufficient to 
keep three hand looms in operation. If 








more cocoons were raised, there would be a 


better market, although they now command 
from three to three and a half dollars per 
bushel, of good quality. A farmer can raise 
one bushel for two dollars, if he hires all the 
labor. An orchard will let out for half or 
more of the cocoons produced. A gentle. 
man in Hartford lets out his orchard for two- 
thirds. One acre of the white mulberry 
will produce forty pounds of raw silk. Dr. 
Henry Holmes, of Hartford, says from fifty 
to a hundred pounds. Mr. Butler, of New- 
York, calculates the new Chinese mulberry, 
Morus multicaulis, will produce one hundred 
pounds. Mr. B. has 100,000 of these plants. 

When the cocoons are first finished by the 
worms, they are put im shallow baskets, co- 
vered with paper, and dried in an oven mo- 
derately heated. When taken from the oven 
the baskets should remain covered uatil the 
cocoons become cool, and then they are 
spread todry. If they are not immediately 
spun, they should be put in cotton bags, with 
a little tobacco sprinkled among them to 
keep out moths. 

Cocoons before they are wound should be 
sorted into three qualities: poor, or first 
sort, for sewing silk, will command $4 per 
pound ; next, of fair quality, worth $4.50; 
best, worth $5 to $5.50, when wound. 

American raw silk thus prepared is supe- 
rior to that of foreign countries, and will 
command a better price. Mr. Bottum has 
for two years past bought all American raw 
silk he could obtain. But on account of the 
scarcity of the article, he has been obliged to 
depend principally on imported silk to keep 
his weaving in operation. He depends on 
the females of our own country for all the 
operations except that of weaving; and for 
this cotton weavers will supply every de- 
mand. Much loss and much discourage- 
ment have been met with, by depending on 


foreigners. Mr. B. has used raw silk from 
Bengal, Canton, and Italy, and he prefers 


American silk, at 10 per cent higher price. 
It is brighter, softer, and stronger, by 25 per 
cent. ‘The Italian is next best for softness. 


The whole apparatus exhibited by Messrs. 
Gay & Bottum is principally made of iron, 
finished in a superior style, and cost about 
$1000. The greater part of it would last 
for a century. ‘They will exhibit it in New- 
Haven, on the 15th of May, before the mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Connecticut. 
They intend also to exhibit it at the Fair of 
the American Institute in this city, in Octo- 
ber next. As soon as it can conveniently 
be made, a reel will be exhibited at the 
Agricultural Warehouse, 81 Barclay street. 
The improvements in the machinery are the 
result of eighteen years of experiment and 
expericnce. Independent of the weaving 
part, or looms, two hands are required for 
the moving power. Horse or other power 
will be requisite in producing work in facto. 
ries. 
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Planting Embankments of Railroads with|\tainable. Knowledge is power, and when 
Mulberry for Silk Establishments. By)\the farmer has this in‘his hands, he needs 
E. Sayres. [For the New-York Farmer.] only enterprize to be benefitted by it. When 

Mr. Fieet,—I have at different times||We farmers shall see an agricultural library 
noticed railroads, especially the Schenecta-||in circulation, we shall see an era in the 
dy railroad, much injured where the embauk.||prosperity of our beloved country as we 
ments have been made, by frost and rain,}|"0W do in the literary department, caused 
by the earth slipping in large bodies afier the) by the diffusion of knowledge through the 
winter season. This I think might be great.// medium above alluded to. : 

ly obviated by planting the embankments), Sa  ° 2", 

with some hardy plant, that would root into Rensselaerville, March, 1834. 

and connect the soil together on the outer) — 

surface, so far as the frost generally enters.|| Nature’s God. 

The white mulberry, or the Chinese Morus York Farmer.] 

multicaulis, is perhaps deserving a trial for! Who is the author of that great and sub. 

this purpose. The plant is hardy, and grows} |ime Book of Nature ? .Ah, it is Nature’s 

on a sandy soil, which is generally to be!'God! Ps 

found on railroads. It roots deep, and is| A glory gilds each sacred page, 

very fibrous, which would net the soil toge || Majestic like the sun, 

ther, as it were. There is also another con-|| ie opts 2 Saha We euery-ogp, 

Bes, SS . / . i} t gives, but borrows none. 

sideration which might be taken into the ac-||j; ; . . : Leet aes . 

count, viz., the formation of a silk establish-|ihe one ees thea oer cae 

ment, which under such auspices might bel|ic the selfs; ; > ee 
carried on advantageously “a eats a al Mong orga Targa lg Se. ee 

I hope this will bear the consideration of||in the sg Ph able : 

; {in the regions of illimitable space. His om- 

paca oe ow ‘ yh commen thousand) yipotent hand is seeu not only in the move- 
rees may be planted in this way on an ex-!| n_ ‘ . lane : 
tensive railroad. The trees might be plant.||.. v . r marae pcan ye pra | 
|| worlds, but in sistaining each grain of sand. 

ed a yard apart each way, and headed down! He weigheth the hills and the mountains in 
every spring to 18 inches, by which young! scales, and meeteth the oceans in the hollow 
wood would be obtained, and the plants|\,f his hand. In his sight this mighty globe 
would be very convenient to pick the leaves.|/with the whole burden of its population is 

This method would give almost any required)|put a grain of sand on the high field of im- 

quantity of leaves to carry on an extensive||mensity. Yet not a sparrow falls to the 

establishment. The leaves could easily be/l sround without His notice, and the hairs of 
conveyed to some central place by the cars|/oy head are all numbered. In the leaves 
for the worms, and the silk when manufac-||of every forest, and in the flowers of every 
tured might also be conveyed in the same)'garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, 
pone a market, or to places of convev-| there are worlds teeming with life, and as 

ance thither. srless as " ‘ 4 P 
In conclusion, I have some reason to be-| a oe eee pm — 

lieve, were this method to be adopted, that}/carry t¢] Re . f a Al 4 bee at 

the appearance of the embankments would) eet ee ee ee a 

4 ; the remotest scenes of the universe. Na- 
present a very interesting scene to the trav-|\ture presents an inexhaustible fund of ra- 
eller, and the surrounding country. Com-||tional and instructive amusement to the mind. 
fort would also be something in favor, as| How instructive and pleasing to contemplate 
the dust that often annoys the traveller would) the inimitable work of nature’s God! Each 
be allayed by this planting, and, [ trust, were) department of nature affords an abundance 
it once arn. it Paes panes a ‘1 of entertaining ideas, equally calculated to 
most parts where railroads are furmed. Rumiaie i - est es iaate <i 

Much more might be said on the subject, eresotee bagel pute wos uacsams Son A 
which I leave for a more able pen. || The gaiety of spring, the smiles of sum. 
With respect, &e. . mer, the fecundity of autumn, and the drea. 
Epwarp Sayres. | riness of winter, all combine to celebrate 
| the Author of universal existence. What, can 

F s caer ; . there be a more delightful theme tor contem- 
Agricultural Circulating Library. By 8. P. || lation than the beautiful works of nature? 

G. [For the New-York Farmer. ] It was this that filled the soul of Hervey, 

Mr. Firer,—Notwithstanding many de-|'and caused him to burst forth in flames of; 
partments of science are aided by the mo.| love and eloquence ; and it is this that at- 
dern and cheap plan of circulating libraries,|/tuned the notes of nature’s songsters to war- 
yet agriculture, which is and ought to be aj ble forth their melodious notes of praise, to 











By S. P. G. [For the New- 


Hyde Park. 
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science, is not as yet benefitted by this plan,| cheer the industrious tiller of the ground. 
although there are many agricultural publi-| When spring returns with all its beauty, as| 
cations that are judiciously conducted ; yet) succeeding the gloomy aspect and forbid-; 
the expense of them does in some degree|/ding horrors of winter—when the meek-eyed 
forbid their free circulation, as they would||damsel, Flora, bursts her melting bands of 


"be if they were brought into the library plan.||ice and frost, and springs forth with all her 


By this plan, old and new foreign and do-|/matchless splendor and magnificence, decked 
mestic publications might be republished.||in her robe of velvet green, and every vari- 
Geological works, and those on na‘ural his-|egated hue, shining with all her pristine ele- 
tory, and many other valuable books of this) gance and enchanting attraction—will not 
character, could be brought within the reach) this swell the heart of man with gratitude; 
of almost every industrious farmer. There} and fill the soul of God’s first and best gift 
are but few intelligent and enterprising farm-.||to man with ecstatic joy and praise to Na-'! 
ers that would be unwilling to be benefitted by| ture’s God. 
an agricultural circulating library, conduct-|| By the helping hand of science man can| 


ed upon scientific and practical principles,||carry his investigation below the surface o 
embracing all the agricultural knowledge at-||the mighty deep—can examine the curious 





shells, the rich coral, and the priceless pearl, 
and with the persevering and penetrating 
eye of genius, can discern beneath the wa- 
ters a world as splendid and as beautiful as 
on terra firma itself. On the wings of sci- 
ence he can mount into the high regions of 
the air, and trace out the causes of those 
phenomena whieh in all ages have delighted, 
astonished, and terrified man. What a world 
of wonders! What stupendous magnificence! 
—well calculated to elevate the soul above 
the little interests of this world, and place it 
upon objects more worthy the attention of an 
immortal mind. 5. PG errs; 





Sutruur anv Iron.—Mr. Fleet : 1 took a 
bar of Crawley steel, heat it red hot, took 
lump of roll brimstone, and put the red hot 
steel against it. ‘The steel melted like tallow, 
but its malleability was easily reduced to 
powder, Again, one of my neighbors hay- 
ing a deficient melt of potash, and wishing to 
burn eut what he called the nitre, dropped in 
a lump of brimstone as large as a musket 
ball; the brimstone went instantly through 
the kettle, let out all the potash, and ruined 
the kettle. I would inquire if any solution 
can be given to thisphenomenon. Ratro. 





Laying out and Management of Gardens. By 
Wm. Scorr. [For the New-York Farmer 
and American Gardener’s Magazine. | 

Mr. Evrror,—This being the season of 

the year when almost every one is in some 
way delighted and interested in gardening, | 
take the liberty to submit a few hints, which 
| hope may not be unacceptable to your read- 
ers. ‘The importance and utility of garden- 
ing require no advecacy; all being agreed 
that its departments are fraught with lessons 
of interest to every man. The floral depart- 
ment in particular yields the most economi- 
cal, healthful, and delightful pjeasures that 
can be procured. ‘The culinary department 
cannot, it is well known, be dispensed with 
by those who have regard to the delights of 
a wholesome table. By an outlay, not to be 
mentioned with hundreds of other daily and 
yearly expenses of every man, who has any 
property, a table may be supplied the whole 
year round with the choicest kinds of vegeta. 
bles. The fruit garden is not to be over- 
looked, although this is a land where it grows 
by the highways and byways. No fruit is 
so grateful as that plucked by one’s own hand 
and produced by one’s own culture. There 
is nothing more enchanting than the boughs 
of faithful trees bending with the weight of 
their luscious lead. 

1 shall point out a few rules by which the 
most useful productions of the garden may be 
more easily obtained than is generally ima- 
gined. As the season is too far advanced 
for either pruning or planting fruit trees to 
any extent, I will merely observe that they 
should never be planted too deep nor too 
close. New planted trees should be kept 
from drought by laying some litter or invert- 
ed turf over their roots. Almost all vegeta- 
bles intended for a full crop should be put in 
the ground in this month or early in May. It 
is, however, never too late in the season to 
lay out flower or fancy gardeng, with the ex- 











ception of transplanting shrubbery, which, 
indeed, ean be done if in pots or boxes, or if 


||they can be raised without disturbing the 


roots or the soil about them. A garden may 
be laid out and furnished in the heat of sum. 








mer, so as to look as well as if it had been 
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done earlier in the spring. "The first season 
it seldom meets the proprietor’s wishes, let it 
be done at what time it may; therefore, he 
has through the course of the summer the ad- 
vantage of getting his work done at a time 
when other gardening operations are not 
crowding on the gardener’s time. He will al- 
so have an opportunity by the succeeding fall 
or spring to make his selection of plants. All), 
things considered, | prefer summer for laying 
out new pleasure grounds, or makingimprove-|| 
ments on old ones. 


the ground. 
regard having been had to the appearance of 
the figures from the most prominent station, 


drawings of the whole plan should be taken,), 
and an accurate measurement of each figure|| 


made on geometrical principles. Accuracy}, 
in this part of the business is of first impor- 
tance, because a smal] mistake at one place 
from which measurements are frequently 
taken, great blunders may occur. — Having 
ascertained how the ground holds out, you 
must next proceed to make up the edge with 
boxwood, &c. This is done by making them 
very firm by trampling, beating, and smooth 
ing them off to the proper levels, and cutting}! 
it cleanly out for receiving the box. This 
should never be omitted to be done first, for 
otherwise it is impossible to be so neatly fin- 
ished. The plantation of shrubs next follow, 
which should be done with the greatest care, 
making large pits, spreading the roots hori- 
zontally out at their own level, and watering 
immediately after. The whole arrangement 
would be too tedious to describe in this article. 
No person can arrange them properly unless 
he be fully acquainted with the habits of all 
ofthem. Generally, however, the free grow- 
ers should be put in the most exposed situa- 
tion on poorest soil, and the tender and more 
shy in the most sheltered places and best soil, 
keeping the largest always at the greatest dis- 


tance, and filling up the spaces amongst them) sidered absolute necessaries. 


with herbaceous plants in the same manner. 
The laying down of grass plats is so simple 
that | would not mention it but for the great 


When commencing, the} 
first thing to be done is to fix on the levels o1|) 
Having accomplished this, and 


‘their families find itconvenientto have yards laid 
lout in April and May, it is omitted altogether. 
\We presume one reason why English grass 
‘plats and lawns retain a more fresh and lively 
|green than they do in this country, is that they 
jhave a greater variety of natural grasses. At 
‘the seed store in Barclay street may be ob- 
‘tained upwards of twenty kinds of English 
‘grasses, in small or large quantities. Also, a 
| mixture of the kinds suitable for grass plats, 
‘put up in small packages. 





} 

| Vineyards in the United States. By A. J. 
| Dewntne, To the Editor of the Ameri- 
| can Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Me- 
| chanics, and Maaufactures. 

Living, as we do, in. a country whose 
boundaries extend from the 25th to the 48th 
| degrees of latitude, embracing perhaps a wider 

range of soil and climate than is possessed by 
any other civilized nation, agovernment more 
perfect and a population more enlightened, it}! 





‘is not a matter of surprise that we should at- 
tempt to render ourselves as independent of 
foreign supphes, both of the necessaries and! 
luxuries of lif, as our natural advantages! 
would seem to indicate we should be. 
these views and feelings, American agricul.| 
turists and horticulturists have for a long time} 


wealth and luxury of our foreign gee 
for which we have long paid heavily, to our! 
own shores. We allude to the stapies silk, 
and wine. ‘The vast sums annually expend.-' 
ed for these articles, and the conviction that! 
impresses itself upon the mind of every per-! 
son, that there must be some place in our'| 
wide-spread country favorable to their pro- 
due tion, have not been without their due ef- 
fect in stimulating our cultivators to repe ated || 
efforts in the home cultivation of articles 
which have become so essential as to be con- 
Our trials have} 
rearing the silk 


not been without success : 


worm, it is gratifying to say, is no longer a} 





matter of doubtful profit or experiment: it has) 


With| 


improvement that could be made on those of| taken a firm stand as to the excellency of the) 


belief that the wine grape of Europe will suc- 
ceed as well] in vineyard culture here as in the 


old continent. It is needless to mention that 
the representations of foreigners have been 
the principal cause of these repeated trials 
and their consequent repeated failures. Nor 
is there any thing to excite our wonder in the 
fact of the stubbornness to conviction of a 
new comer on this subject so familiar to him 
in the country from which he has emigrated. 
He beholds here a sky as unclouded, an at- 
mosphere as pure, and a soil as fertile, as 
greeted his eyes in the land of his nativity. 
He finds himself in the same parallels of lati- 
tude. He witnesses most of the productions 
of horticulture and agriculture flourishing as 
luxuriantly and yielding as abundantly as in 
the longer cultivated countries of the old 
world. All these are to him convincing proofs, 
and he exclaims with enthusiasm, why shall 
these rich and fertile fields not rival the “‘ vine 
clad hills” of France, Spain, or Italy? Why 
shall a portion of agriculture which y ields such 
incalculable wealth to other. nations be ex- 
cluded from this?) With these views, he anx- 
iously persuades himself that former failures 
in the foreigii grape culture have arisen from 
an injudicious selection of soil, or mismanage- 

ment in the cultivation. Entirely neglecting 


|the indigenous grapes which nature has scat- 


been striving to transfer a portion of the pro-| tered with a liberal hand on every side of 


‘duction of two of the most essential articles of| 





him, he insists that the foreign one must and 
|| will succeed. Our countrymen, stimulated 
iby the candid and earnest reasoning of such 
||persons as these, have been induced to believe 
ithe native grape worthless, and to invest con- 
|siderable sums in planting, time after time, 
|vineyards of foreign grapes, which have re- 
‘sulted in almost every instance in a total loss 
‘and failure. We are happy to sec that these 
circumstances are beginning to have their pro- 
jper influence, and that many are now suc- 
cessfully directing their attention towards 
jour native products. Much prejudice, how- 
jever, yet remains, with a view to aid in dis- 
ipelling which, we intend briefly to reeapitu- 
jlate a few of the most prominent efforts on 


| 


'!both sides of the question. 


In the year 1779, an association was form. 


this city. The want of neatness and order 


article, and the numbers who now derive their! ed in Kentucky for the promotion of the cul- 


greatly detract from the pleasure these portions; support from the production of it, are such sure | tivation of the vine. ‘The establishment was 


ofornamental grounds should afford. Nothing 
looks better than a fine smooth lawn or grass 
plat. “To obtain this, the place intended for 


it may be made up: of any coarse stuff to) 


within six inches of the top. Then lay on 
that thickness of good earth, but no ways en- 
riched. Tread it and beat it as firm as pos-|| 
sible when in a dry friable state, and when|! 
perfectly even either turf or sow it. Some 
people contend that it is owing to the climate 
that the grass cannot be made as fine here as 
in England; but the writer has only to refer 
to several places in this city under a proper 
management, to prove the contrary. The 
difference is owing almost entirely to the 
laying down and keeping, Yours, respect- 
fully, Wx. Scorr. 
Remarks.—If florists and nurserymen were}! 
more in the habit of keeping perennial flower-|| 
ing plants, grape vines, and dwarf fruit trees, 
in pots and boxes, it would be very convenient 
for those living in cities and towns to lay out 
and ornament their yards and lawns in the 
summer, Merchants and traders in cities) 
have inore leisure from the beginning of June 
to the end of August, than either in the spring 


tokens of evidence that it is no longer consider. | place ed under the direction of a number of 
ed unlikely that we may soon rival the far.||Swiss vignerons, with John J. Dufour, « prac- 
famed fabrics of France and Italy. \\tical vinedresser, who had travelled through 
It is now nearly half a century since the| many of the wine districts of Europe for in- 
introduction of the foreign grape vine into the formation, at their head. It was the inten- 
United States. For a considerable period its||tion of the association that the extent of 
‘cultivation extended but little farther than the || the vineyard should be 163 acres: 5 acres 
precincts of our cities, when in numerous in-|| we re planted as a commencement, with 35 
‘stances it succeeded and still succeeds, for ob-||kinds of foreign grapes, several of which were 
vious reasons, in producing crops equal to/|brought out by the Swiss, and even such as 





or fall. From the fact that neither they nor 


those ofits native soil. About 35 years ago, 
experiments were made onac onsiderable scale, | 

with a view tothe making wine from foreign|| 
grapes. These experiments entirely failed,| 
‘and it was not from want of experience-in cul- 
iture, as, in many instances, the experimenters 
|were practical rignerons. Wisely judging that! 
ian object of such vital importance should not 
| be hastily abandoned, associations were formed 
for the purpose of taking a wider range, and 
’!| subjec ting to experiment a larger number of 
ithe varieties of the foreign grape, known to 
[produce g good wine. The ill success which 
has been the result of these attempts in, we 
|believe, every instance, is a matter of “fact 
|well known to every intelligent horticulturist 
in the Union. Notwithstanding this, a large 
portion persisted, and many still persist, in the 





iwere. eminently successful in their own 
country. These men, with their more than 
lordinary exertions were unable to succeed. 
They found it impossible to preserve the fo- 
reign vine from the blight and mildew, so de. 
structive in this country, and the company at 
length totally abandoned the enterprise. 

Soon after this, a very considerable society 
was formed at Philadelphia, which took into 
its direction the vineyard planted by Peter 
Legaux, a French vigneron. Hoping that out 
of the great number of varieties of foreign 
grapes cultivated in Europe, some might be 
found adapted to our climate, they procured as 
many of the most celebrated as were at that 
time practicable. Legaux still retained the 
management of the vineyard ; but after seve- 
ral years’ trial, they were forced to admit that 




















the only grapes in this collect 
producing a good wine were a few varieties |hopes as ever. The fact is well known to 
falsely passed off under foreign names by Le-||horticulturists, that in most cases the foreign| 
gaux, but which have long since been ascer-!/vine bears a good, often an abundant, crop in| 
tained to be genuine natives. i|the commencement ; but that this, alas! only| 

We have pointed out these twoinstances as||serves to foster hopes which are never to be} 
the most worthy of our attention in the middle||.realized, as it is often a lapse of many years! 
section of our country. Our fellow-citizens||before the sickly exotics produce another| 
of the south have not been less spirited.||healthy cluster. “It is now six or seven years! 
Thinking that they possessed a warmer and'|since the planting of Mr. L.’s vineyard, and! 
more congenial climate, which approached||from all recent accounts, we believe that it is 


nearer to the sunny skies of Spain and ltaly,|ftikely to follow fast in the steps of its prede. 
icessors. Mr. L. may have realized some- 


they too in the first instances directed their ef-|| 
forts towards the foreign product. ‘Their ef-|/thing from his extensive sales of vine plants, 
forts were attended with as little success as our||and from the high price consequent upon 
own. It is proper tu state that their experi- scarcity, which his few grapes brought in the 
ments were not limited to a few varieties, but}/market of New-York; but as to the fact o1 
that neither pains nor expense were spared iu/| wine making, now in question, we believe his 
procuring all the most desirable. A single {patriotic hopes and golden dreams are as far 
person, at Charleston we believe, imported as|ifrom fulfilment as the earlier ones of his 
many as 200 varieties. We have before us}|brethren the French and Swiss of the South 
a letter published in the American. Farmer,||and West. The facts are now so numerous, 
1829, from Robert Withers, Esq., Green|jand the proofs which experience has placed 
county, Alabama, from which we make the}|before us so decisive, that horticulturists 
following extract : [thrqughout the Union are now almost unani- 
| 








«With regard to the vine, al! our efforts|/mous in the followiag opinion: Foreign grape 
were fruitless so long as we confined our atten-||vines cannot be icpended on for a crop (except 
tion to the cultivation of the foreign, particular- in cities), even in gurden culture ; and for the 
ly the French varieties. Being myself a resi- formation of vineyards they are perfectly worth- 
dent in the French grant, one of the lead-||/ess. 
ing provisions in the transfer of which|| We have but barely glanced at the dark 
was the cultivation of the vine, | have had||side of the picture, and a person not conver- 
many opportunities of sceing experiments leestt with the subject might be ready to con- 
fairly tried with a great many varicties, and 





lclude that we should still have but little hopes 
under the care of professed vigneroas, but nev-|jof releasing ourselves from our dependancy 
er, in one instance, have they been repaid for//on « La Belle France” and her sister. king- 
their labor and expense. Being generally||doms for this pure and delightful beverage. 
unacquainted with any other cultivation ex-|)/But we have fortunately better prospects. | 
cept that of the vine, and findir.: themselves||Persons have not been wanting, who, with| 
so entirely baffled in their best directed efforts}||that true perseverance and patriotism which! 
to insure its success, many of them abandon-/jdistinguishes the American character, have! 
d their golden dreams and their country to-||persisted in their efforts, and have finally pre-| 
vether.” ||sented to the view of the people of the United) 

In a letter published some time ago in the||States the exhilarating prospect of healthy| 
Vestern Tiller, from Mr. Bringer, Surveyor| 
General of Louisiana, we find the following) 





flourishing vineyards, whose products, if they) 
do not already equal those of the most cele-| 
paragraph: ibrated districts of Europe, only require age in| 
«© Mr. Deghorn introduced here from Leg-| the liquor, and additional experience of the| 
cultivator, to enable them to do so. While} 
||they now infinitely surpass the thousands of| 
'|gallons of vilely adulterated and manufactured) 
jstuff daily palmed off upon our citizens as the} 
igenuine products of those districts. _ These} 
|vineyards are in every instance planted with! 
jnalive vines. 
] Among the persons to whom we are most! 
llindebted for their spirited devotion to this in- 
lteresting branch of culture, we may be per-| 
mitted to mention the following: Adlum, of; 
In 1827, Mr. Alphonse Loubat, a gentle-j|the District of Columbia ; Dufour & Long.) 
man from the south-west of France, strongly||worth, of Ohio; Bonsall & Echelberger, of | 
enthusiastic with regard to the success o.||Penusylvania; McCall, of Georgia; and N.}| 
the foreiga grape in this country, and deeply || Herbemont, of South Carolina ; men whose}! 
names will be recollected with gratitude, as| 
having successfully demonstrated the capabili-| 
ty of our soil for producing an innocent and, 





horn, about four years ago, upwards of 20,-. 
000 plants of the Italian grape vine, which 
have nearly all perished, except a few which 
were planted in the city (New-Orleans), in the 
rubbish of old brick houses.” 

We might extend the evidences of failure 
in this quarter ad infinitum, as the experiments 
were very many and spirited ;_ but pass over 
them to notice another ofa more recent date, 
which has been conducted within our own 
boundaries. 








anxious, as we believe, to enrich the land of] 
his adoption with a wine rivalling the pro. 
ducts of De la Marne or Haut Burgegne, 
from the same materials, and to prove to the|/healthy drink, which may not only be the 
Americans the fallacy of their prejudices on|| means of saving millions to the country, but, 
this subject, established on Long Island a|also thousands of our fellow creatures who go, 
vineyard of about 40 acres at an expense of} down to their graves victims to the intem.| 
about thirty thousand dollars. |The- vines|| perate use of distilled spirits. 
were all imported from France, and as one of| 
the reasons assigned by Mr. L. for our bad|;menced more than 30 years ago, and, as was; 
success in previous attempts was an unsuita-|| the case with all the cultivators of that peri-| 
ble soil, we may rest assured that his own) od, he began with the foreign. But after hav. 
selection was made with the nicest accuracy.||ing expended considerable sums of money, | 


Although out of more than 200,000 roots||and wasted much in efforts which he emphati- 








1} 
Major Adlum’s experiments were com-| 





planted, Mr. L. could not succeed in culti-|/cally confessed « utterly failed,” he fortunate-| 


{Mayr, 





duction. His success with the latter is well 
known, and his flourishing vineyard near 
Georgetown has, we doubt not, furnished 
valuable information to many an afterward 
successful vigneron. Mr. Adlum has also 
given to his fellow-citizens the results of his 
experience in a work entitled « A Memoir on 
the Cultivation of the Vine in America, and 





lin 


the Best Mode of Making Wine,” which may 
be safely consulted by the wine maker as be- 
g the best practical book on the subject adapt- 
ed to the climate of the U. States, yet publish- 
ed: Mr. Adlum having devoted a considera- 
ble portion of his life to this pursuit, and hav- 
ing produced a liquor which Jefferson declared 
equal to the best Burgundy. In the prefa- 
tory remarks Mr. A. has the following ob- 
servations: “I have no question on my mind 
that this will be the most profitable article 
of agriculture in the United States. [am 
very sure that we will make more wine off 
the same space of ground than any other 
country ; and that we will rival the world as 
to the quality of it, when the cultivation of the 
grape vine becomes general.” 

Mr. Dufour (whose name we have already 
mentioned) published, in 1825, the « Ameri- 
rican Vine Dresser’s Guide,” a work of much 
utility, and which, considering the difficulties 
he labored under with regard toour language, 
is creditable to him as an author. It is a con- 
clusive proof of the position we have taken, 
that this gentleman and the same Swiss who 
we before adverted to, as having made the 
unsuccessful attempt in Kentucky, are the 
very persons whose beautiful vineyards at Ve- 
vay have become a matter of public notoriety 
throughout the Union; and whose despond- 
ing hopes were revived and future labors re- 
warded by a single variety of native grape, 
which good fortune threw into their hands, 
and with which these vineyards were soon af. _ 
ter commenced. 

Mr. Bonsall’s vineyard is located near 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Herbemont’s in Colum. 
bus, South Carolina, thus practically proving 
the capability of the North and South for the 
production of a good wine from the proper 
naterial, while both are equally unsuccessful 
so long as we confined our trials to the Euro- 
pean production, A communication from the 
first of these gentlemen detailing his very in- 
teresting practice, may be found in the valua- 
ble “treatise” lately published by W. R. 
Prince, of Flushing. We have also lately pe- 
rused a small pamphlet on the subject by Mr. 
Herbemont, with the greatest satisfaction. 
This is, to a person commencing a cultivation 
comparatively new in this country, an inval- 
uable work—concise, yet containing the most 
minute details of the practice of a person who 
has been eminently successful, and whose 
manner of detailing the routine of that prac- 
tice to others is so clear that the most igno. 
rant may inform themselves. It is truly 
multum in parvo, and should be in the hands 
ofevery wine maker in America. 

Mr. Longworth’s experiments are conduct. 
ed in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and will, we have reason to believe, be the 


‘means of rousing the attention of the culti- 


vators of that fine fertile country. A letter 
from Mr. L. has lately appeared in the pub- 
lished proceedings of the Massachusetts ine. 
ticultural Society, accompanied by the re- 
marks from its President, that Mr. L.’s wine 
was the “only specimen he had ever tasted 
of American production from the fruit of ei- 











vating a greater number than 60,000, still, in|/ly turned his attention to the indigenous pro- 





ther foreign or native grape which was the 
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pure juice of the grape, without the reinforce-|jthe filthy mixtures, so many thousand gal-|jlative value ; but to a remarkable concatena- 
ment of sugar or spirit ; and that it not only \/lons of which are annually imported and sold||tion and succession of accidental circum. 
resembled in color and flavor those from the||under the name of wine, for sparkling cham-|stances, which, had the order of the causes 
vintages of the Rhine, but even rivalled some |paign and generous Burgundy, the products||and circumstances been reversed, would 
ofthe varieties of that region which have been ||of our own rich and fertile soil? Who would||have produced a completely reversed effect. 
imported to a considerable extent within a few |hesitate to banish the firy poisons, whiskey,|| For many uses, the decided preference 
years, and are now so generally drank, and as|/rum and brandy, which destroy so large a|!due to linen over cotton. is abundantly proved 
highly appreciated in this country.” The fol-||portion of the lower classes of our citizens, ||py jts still being purchased, at a much high- 
lowing is an extract from Mr. Longwortt’s let-||and place in their hands the delicious and||ey price, by those who can afford it. The 
ter: “Some of my friends had purchased of |temperate refreshment of the peasantry of||money which. would have purchased one 
Boller, of N. York, some of his Khenish cabi- |France and Italy 1 Strange indeed would be pound of cotton and paid for spinning it into 
net wines, for which they paid him from 15 |the conduct of a man who would reject such|icoarse yarn, before the application of ma- 
to 36 dollars per dozen. I challenged them to joffers ; stranger still will be the fact, if the ex-|ichinery to cotton manufacturing, would now 
place them in competition with my domestic! perience of twenty years hence does not bear buy eight yards of handsome cotton cloth, 
wine at our late fair. The society appointed||ample testimony to the truth of our most san-|/finished in a superior style; but the price of 
a special committee of wine merchants and jguine expectations in relation to the vine cul-||ffax is the same now as fifty years ago. In 
connoisseurs : ] am not certain whether 12 or ture in North America. A. J. Downine. the spinning no improvement of much impor- 
Y of the speach ee. Three bottles'| Newburgh, N. Y. tance has yet been effected ; and in weaving, 
of wine of the same size and shape were sub- atti ~rbtaee Sem no eth A ees B a a » ko ee , 
mitted ; one containing peated i raat : . cally os es a a ae oe ee 
uti => ond oa tiked o dadeediia exiaal Growth of Flax and Manufacture of Linen tia y ve eee re be regen ion me e 
from a native grape, the same | sent you.| i me wanted fate, BES eee — 1 deed j Sua ka Pggod et 
They were ignorant ‘of the contents of each os or Rater ok te Quactecty Squmnn sn aie a ~ y cae a“ 2 : 
bottle, and were left aJone to make up their of Agtouhnen, Mectenian Gat Haaete, ag ar. wr wr ape fecti gant 
decision. When the company were admit.) samsonite og 5; s/h al 
ted, it spesares 2S but =" had come in -s And yet, I repeat it, the present command. 
vor of the bottle containing the domestic , riority whic ined over 
wine. ‘The principal importer of the cabinet Teele’ ens Sn ee eee 
wines was present; the three samples were |8°°W where one grew before, dues more es- ag gs ing La Tocris sr hewtins 
submitted to him, and he selected the same [ential service to mankind than the whole ateteiemasia: - Tn Fe been the good f 
bottle. The domestic wine was of the game||"ace of politicians put together;” but I iota | aha ad Som hates te needs alt the 
color and character, but in flavor and aroma, firmly believe, that he who. << = im te of which it ie Mee tible it 
sui generis, having the flavor of the fruit. * * * honest. industry ¢.seutos of iagvidual and real have held at this day as distinguished 
We have nearly completed the vintage at one national wealth, renders more benefit to}! I ‘aay ets 1 ti a age ry 

. mankind than he who astonishes the nation||4 '@* 19 agriculture, commerce, and manu- 

factures, as Is DOW occupied by its more for- 


ofmy, vineyards containing about four acres ; ‘th his el ' oe aes Te f 
Se aa . 4p, {With his eloquence in exciting the flame o 
but a part of the vines are too small to bear. party spirit ’ e tunate rival, though it can hardly be reckoned 


f ry » »r’e estims ¢ ” ‘ ° ° ° . 
My vinedressc r’s estimate was 2000 gallons ; | . ‘ . a. ., —.  |lamongst the articles of American production ; 
my own $1500. It will not fall short of my||_ In this belief, and with this object in view, and what there is is scarcely entitled to the 
estimate.”’+ \[ take the liberty to offer you a few remarks}) |... ? 
It i8 a fact highly creditable to the persons jon the culture, management, and manufac- N 5 i 
. ‘ : : Nothing but total abandonme a w 
here engaged in this cultivation, that they ture, of flax; not, however, with any ex- ee ene cf” police 
gage on, the : sntieet alfaitiails desirabl sbiect (Put cotton back to the place it occupied a 
ne 7; : 2 . ect!|> ° ‘ 
have freely communicated to cach other, and es - oe bo ps! “le ee ae ra few short years ago; and nothing but a little 
y) > . > ant i 2 y r . . ” . . ° 
to the public, the detail of their experiments, whi , Natt sled f — he rs “te ng t ingenuity, sustained by proper enterprize, is 
and the deviations necessary from the Euro.}|which it is entitled among the productions o wanting to advance the progress of linen, 
pean practice; thus generously placing be-||our country, and on which footing it is des- at least in a corresponding ratio 
‘Ss » . . “a £ >» i } i i , ery tj 3 i i : . . - . . . ? 
fore atyro the steps proper to be taken in our! tined = stand at no very hnprmar-ote period, in! “Ty effect this object it will be necessary 
transatlantic climate, and with our American/||spite of the caprice of fortuitous circum-/|,, commence, not only by laying anew the 
materials. It is computed that there are now stances ; but merely to suggest a few rude foundation, but by preparing the beound on 
5000 acres of vineyard in the U. States, scat-||hints, which may call the attention of better|| .15.4 to lay it. To make the Siitnaan of 
dover the face of the country, a great |talents to the subject, and perhaps serve as a : So ae Tyrie sr ag 4: 
sat nel hicl pais be pointed ta. ys -i.(kind of nucleus to a body of better infor. |flax-growing successful, a judicious location 
portion of which may be pointed to as agri- is ta : is of serious importance. Dry, windy, 
cultural monuments of the exertions of isola. |mation respecting It. |mountainous situations can never compete 
ted individuals, whose perseverance has been'| The older inhabitants of our country re-!'in the growth of flax with warm alluvial 
crowned with the most decided success, the|;member when cotton, either as an article ofjyallies, with rich and sufficiently dry soil, 
sneers of disappointed foreigners and despisers||agriculture, manufactures, or commerce,||hut moist atmosphere. When such a situa- 
of American productions to the contrary not-||was scarcely known in this country; and/|tion is selected and duly prepared, espe- 
withstanding. when, even in Europe, the principal ac-|/ejally by the extermination of every weed, 
We will only add, that with facts and evi- |quaintance with it in a manufactured state/|for flax cannot, like hemp, outstrip the 
dences now daily crowding before them, the was in goods imported from India. At that [weeds in growth—when it is skilfully sown 
agriculturists of the United States can hesi- jtime, though the price of a pound of cotton|| with good seed,—nothing farther, except a 
tate no longer, but proceed with our national was fifty cents, or more, the southern planter good fence, is wanting to insure the agricul- 
energy to establish on a grand scale this profit-,|could not afford to separate it from the seed, ||turist a good and profitable crop, provided 
able and delightful avocation, on our own soil ;||even at that price. Linen was then nearly||he is met at the proper point by the manu- 
to per our heavy expenditures abroad, and |the sole article used for under dress, or for||facturer, and a market thereby opened, 
to add another mighty link to our already ex- |fabrics used as seho iture. . . ‘ 
widnodhnin of ogvicalar l ri "Phou pecmtereet ae map || But this meeting must take place when 
: al resources. yu : . . 
+yry f ioe porate Me ; But the ingenuity of two or three men/ithe flax is taken from the ground and bound 
aa ° ~ gg Ys pir — yo ai y ee has turned the scale. Mr. Whitney invent-)}in bundles. If itis intended for fine fabrics, 
sandy solle, now almost worthless, are ad- led a machine to separate the coiton from|this must be done while the stock is yet 
— a rete to the growth of the vine, the seed, and Hargrave and Arkwright green ; if for coarse, then the seed will be 
and may be made at once the most beautiful |machines to spin it; and the labor of pro-|isuffered to ripen, and will be retained by the 
—— valuable feature in our agricultural) ducing the finest fabrics, with the additional lfarmer; but, in either case, the flax from 
"Wher sali a id re |help of the power loom, is now almost un- ithat period must be transferred to the care 
ee ey ee eee CD nihilated. In the Space of a few years lin-|'and management of the manufacturer. No 
eg ine en is almost expelled from market and from essential improvement can even begin to 
a: pic report of above committee, N. Y. Farmer,'|yse, and cotton has become the basis of the, take place so long as the separating the flax 
manufacturing interest, and the main me from the stock, or, as it is commonly called, 





tures. 
Srtr,—I would not subscribe to the opi- 
nion of Dean Swift, that ‘he who makes 
two blades of corn, or two spires of grass, 


























t+ The following are the best wine grapes for this climate, , ‘ . : 
all of which are natives: 1. Catawba; 2. Isabella; 3. |of our exportations, dressing, continues to be the business of the 


Bland’s Virginia; 4. Schuylkill Muscadel; 5. Elsing-!| But this entire revolution in the use of _ farmer. 


burg; 6. Scuppernon. This last, we believe, suc “er , z P — 
only in the southern states. , a | two articles is in no degree owing to their re-|| The labor of dressing, as it is now per- 
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formed, is, ihomseutly ‘mikicg, weet more 
than the flax when dressed, so that all the! 
expenses previous to that operation are com-| 
pletely lost. Therefore no judicious farmer 
will spend his time in producing it ; and, of 
course, the American market can never af-| 
ford a regular supply for any extensive ope-| 
rations. } 

It can never stand in competition with|! 
cotton so long as it is spun by hand; and it! 
never can be profitably spun by machinery | 
so long as it continues to be gathered in 
small parcels from different sources, and! 
consequently of different qualities—dressed 
and prepared by different hands—some of it 








\|difficult solution, especially to one who pos- 
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irotting and dressing certainly opens a field 
for interesting experiments, both to the che. 
mist and mechanic. How far the former 
can be aided by the application of steam, or 
by the chemical agency of chlorine acid, or 
by any other chemical agency, is a question 
worthy of serious attention, and not of very 


sesses the requisite science and the means to 
make the experiments. 

The operations of dressing, fining, and 
softening, open a most extensive and inter- 
esting field to the inventive and enterprizing 
mechanic. It is this part alone which now 
retards the progress of improvement. Let 








long, some short, some coarse, some fine, 
some clean,.some foul, some harsh, 


machinery, sv long as the same parcel con- 
tains staple of different lengths, because the 
distance between the front and back roller 
must be in proportion to the length of the 
respective fibres; and if the rollers are suf- 
ficiently near to suit the short fibres, then 
the long ones will be held fast at both ends, 
and if far enough apart for the long fibres, 
then the short ones will want support: in 
either case the work cannot go on. If fine 
flax be mixed with coarse, they cannot be 
drawn into fine twist, and the fine fibres will 
not unite with the coarse to form a smooth 
thread, and of course a waste of stock is oc- 
casioned by spinning fine flax into coarse 
rough twist. 

It has been abundantly proved by nume- 
rous experiments, that flax of nearly uniform 
length may be spun by machinery with far 
more rapidity than cotton; and it is no Jess 
evident that it may be drawn to any degree 
of fineness which the staple will admit of. |} 
But still, owing to the above causes, nothing 
of much importance has yet been effected. 

To remove these evils, which prevent any 
essential improvement in the manufacture of 
linen, there exists but one remedy. The 
farmer must obtain and avail himself of 
due information as to the best method of 
managing the culture and growth of flax, 
until, as before stated, it is taken from the 
ground, properly dried, either in its green 
state or after being divested of the seed and 
bound in bundles. In this state it must pass 
into the hands of the manufacturer. The 
price may be fixed by the ton or hundred. 

The first business of the manufacturer 
must be to assort it into different parcels, 
ac cording to the length, texture, and other 
properties. By this process the qualities of 
each parcel will be sufficiently uniform, and 
each may be spun with hitherto unknown ra- 
pidity and evenness of thread, and as fine 
as the fineness of its fibres will admit. 


lingenuity do for flax in this branch of the 
some||business what Mr. Whitney has done for cot- 
soft. It cannot be spun to any advantage by ton, and the rest of the business is so far ac- 


fine but it may-be split in two. 


‘it is infinite lengths behind the improved 





complished that, we shall soon see the linen 
manufacturing interest at least successfully | 
competing with cotton. 

It cannot but be obvious to any man of 
talents, as a general mechanic, that the sim. 
ple operation of dressing flax may be expe- 
dited to almost any degree required; and 
that even without the aid of any great com. 
plication of machinery. This object may 
not perhaps be effected at once, but let it 
once be fairly commenced, and meet with 
any degree of liberal patronage, and suc. 
cessive improvements will complete the race. 

When the flax is dressed, and is entirely 
clean from shives, the next step in the pro- 
cess will be fining. The principles of this 
operation may be learned from ancient ex- 
perience, wherever it has been long in prac. 
tice, particularly in Holland and in Ireland. 
The fibres of flax seem to be susceptible vi 
longitudinal division, almost to infinity. I 
would be difficult to reduce a fibre of flax so 
But the la- 
borious and tedious process by which this 
part of the business is now eflected, could 
not fail to suggest to an ingenious mind that 


state of the age. ‘The business of soften. 
ing is nearly connected with the fining, and 
much in the same state of improvement, or 
rather in the same want of improvement. 
When these processes shall have received 
and profited by the attention they merit from 
ingenuity—when flax is grown and delivered 
to the manufacturer in a clean and thrifty 
state—when it is duly sorted according to its 
qualities—when it is dressed clean, fined, 
and softened, it will then, and not till then, 
be fit for spinning by machinery, and weav- 
ing by the power loom. We may then ex. 
pect to see flax of superior quality making 
as respectable an item in the exports of the 
northern, eastern, and western states, as 
cotton now makes in those of the southern. 





The next process will be that which is 
commonly termed rotting, or preparing the 
fibres to separate from the inner stock, || 
which constitutes the shives, and from each|! 
other. The quickest and safest, and without 
doubt the best mode of effecting this, now in)! 
use among the most skilful producers of flax, 
is water-rotting. It is not the intention of 
this article to give any detail of the mani- 
pulations in rotting or dressing flax, nor in 
the subsequent operations of spinning and || 
weaving, but merely to awaken and invite 
the attention of inventive genius to make im.| 
provements, where reason and science de-| 
clare that improvements can absolutely be} 
made. 





To make improvements in the processes of | 


icheap arate as we can now do in cotton, and 


iduced. 


We may then clothe ourselves in linen at as 


in finer fabrics than it has ever yet pro. 





The first adventurers in the manufacture 
of linen, on the principles here laid down,|| 
will find themselves amply compensated in|! 
consequence of the high price which the | 
goods manufactured by hand must necessari- 
lly bear; and the farmer will find a new 
source of profit in taking his load of flax to 
market and selling it at a fair price, without 
having to go through the (to him). hateful 
and unprofitable labor of dressing it. The 
country will see itself in possession of a new 
and very valuable article for its use, and the 
patriot will have the satisfaction to see his 















country acquire a new and important source 
of wealth and independence. 
Samvet BiyDENBURGH. 
SanengPare®, Feb, 11, 1834. 








Tropical Pls dindna Hats.. By H. 

Perrine. [For the New-York Farmer.] 

Mr. Fiert,—I now repeat my desire 
to have one or two of each species of fi- 
brous leaved plants in the world; I begin to 
believe that some of the Musacee do actual- 
ly produce fibres foliaceous, to render them 
desirable objects of cultivation, along with 
the Bromeliaceew, Pandanee, Tulipacee, 
Asphodelew, Palme, &c. I have made a 
singular discovery, that the Panama hats, 
hammocks, &c. which appear to be made of 
vines, or rushes, or grasses, are actually 
made from the top shoots of palms, boiled 
and split with teeth like a comb. They are 
esteemed the most durable bats in existence, 
besides being water proof. That Brazilian 
substitute for hemp and flax I should like to 
get hold of, by the time I reach New-York 
in May from Florida. A former student ef 
mine, who sailed the 30th ult. for Havana, 
ought now to be exploring along Cape Sable, 
to save me labor when I get there ; for whe- 
ther my bill pass or not, I shall select a spot 
for cultivation this spring.? If you send the 
numbers of your Farmer to Prof. Sagra, I 
hope to get a peep atthem in Havana, during 
April. If possible, ascertain whether it be 
a Heliconia, or Strelitzia, or Uranea, or 
Musa, whose leaves yield the fibres of which 
the finest muslins of India are prepared. 

I have just demonstrated statistically to the 
Secretary of State, that labor in the United 
States produces 100 per cent. more than in 
the West Indies, of tropical staple, and that 
we can profitably export them to the torrid 
zone itself. Yours, &c. 

H. Perrine. 

Campeche, Feb. 20, 1834. 

Remarkxs.—The editor of the New-York 
Farmer, in compliance with Dr. Perrine’s 
request, will take charge of any fibrous or 
other useful tropical plants that may be for. 


warded to hiscare. A reasonable compensa. 


tion will be made in cash, or return in other 
plants of warm climates. We hope those 
who take an interest in the Jaudable under- 
aking of Dr. Perrine, will not be unmindful 
of him. 


Visit to the Farm of C HARLES H. ae Esq., 
at Harlaem. By the Eprror. 

On the 27th March last, we, in company 
with Dr. U., made a call of a couple of 
hours on Mr. Hall. ‘The weather was cold 
and unpleasant, enabling us to see but a little 
and collect but a few facts. 

Harlaem is but seven miles from the City 
Hall, on New-York, or Manhattan, Island. 
[t is the village at which it is intended to hold 
the semi-annual exhibitions and sales of live 
stock and agricultural produce and imple. 
ments. Mr. Hall’s landed estate consists of 
about 200 acres, most of it occupied for 
farming and gardening purposés. The 
greater part of the land is generally level, 
but sufficiently varied to give variety of as- 
pect and exposure. The dwelling.combines 
a unison of imposing effect, appropriateness 
of style, and convenience and cowifort.  Itis 
surrounded with a great variety of ornamental 























1884.] AM 
and fruit trees, and shrubbery, all set out in 
manner not only void of stiffness, but con- 
veying the idea of ease and elegance. 
Among the objects that first struck our at- 
tion was a peach tree, four years old from 
inoculation, and about five inches in diame- 
ter, and in the most healthy condition. This, 
standing where it received the wash of a 
drain from the kitchen, was pointed out in 
comparison with one in a drier situation, 
which was much less in size. Mr. H. uses) 
a wash of potash water for all his fruit trees, 
all of which looked remarkably thrifty. We 
were shown a peach 30 years old, in a 
renovated, healthy, and bearing condition, by 
the use of this wash. The same was the| 
case with a vergaloo pear. 











His nursery of | 
peach trees consisted of near 30 of the best! 
varieties, and in a remarkably thrifty state. 
All of his trees exhibited a very vigorous} 
growth, and, we were informed, bore abun-| 
dantly. A few trees were pointed out, which 
had not had the wash applied. ‘The differ- 
ence in them was striking. Those unwash. 
ed were mossy, and had a grey, dull, old, 
rough appearance ; the bark of the others 
was smooth and fresh, and exhibited a youth- 
ful vigor. He digs about his trees every 
spring, and applies a compost of lime, river! 
mud, and horse manure. Since the roots 
extend out equi-distant with the branches 
from the trunk, we should suppose the appli- 
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cation of this manure around the trunk of the 
tree would not reach the roots. His trees!! 








year. Some idea may be formed of the state 


were not disfigured by the excessive pruning 
lof the land from this fact. 


too common in the vicinity of the city. 
The grape vines, which are of the Isabella,}} Mr. Hall is laying out from 30 to 40 acres 
showed an astonishing growth, and _ last)\for a vegetable garden. We presume, under 
year, if we recollect right, yielded not much/|the care of his first-rate gardener, it will not 
less than 2000 Ibs. These vines cannot be||be surpassed by any establishment of the 
said to occupy one foot of ground, that could ||kind in the country. Adjoining this portion 
be devoted to any other useful purpose.|jof the grounds are two or three beautiful 
They are trained up the sides and over the! ponds, made by digging out and damming up 
roofs of the out-houses, or along fences. - _||small creeks. Near the outlet of these 
The largest apricot tree we ever saw was||creeks is a very considerable extent of flats, 
one standing in the richest part of Mr. H.’s loverflowed by the salt water of the river. 
garden. One trained on the south-eastern|/Mr. H. intends to dyke them in. He thinks, 
side of his gardener’s house was swelling into||by overflowing them with the water from the 
bloom. ‘To retard it the branches were co-||fresh water ponds, to bring them into culture 
vered with boughs of cedar trees. We are||in the course of ten years, which are about 

inclined to think, from what we have seen, |[half the usual time. 
that a western exposure is more favorable)! It is unnecessary for us to say, that the 
for this tree. out buildings are convenient, and in excellent 
Mr. H. makes much use of aroller. His|jorder. Mr. Hall is distinguished as an im. 
is 8 or 10 feet long, and made of four old|/porter and breeder of superior live stock. 
waggon wheels, covered with three or four Several horses raised by him have been sold 
It should consist of two parts,||as high as three or four thousand dollars. 


inch plank. ! 
united by an axletree. Thus. made, the roller ati short-horn Durham bulls and cows are 
first rate. He has two of the finest and 


can be easily turned about, without making), 
the surface of the ground rough. When we||largest cows of this breed that we ever saw. 
were there Mr. H. was using it on his grass//They are white, perfectly gentle, and can be 

handled by strangers. The principal part 
lof his stock is on his farm at Greenbush, op- 
iposite Albany. 








lands. 
The farm joins on the Harlaem river, and) 


embraces a considerable extent of river flats. | 
From the mud of these flats, with the addition | The above is a hasty and very imperfect 


of lime and his horse manure, he made last//sketch of what we saw in a short visit. On 
year 8000 loads of compost manure. ‘This||a future occasion, we hope to state additional 
quantity can and will probably be made every ‘particulars. 





Ss 
} 








Description and Drawing of Beecher’s Porta- 
ble Horse Power. By the Inventor. 
[For the New-York Farmer and American 
Gardener’s Magazine. } 

This power is applicable to all purposes 
where speed is necessary, particularly to 
thrashing, grinding, turning, and sawing. Its 
superiority consists in the simplicity of the 
gear, only two wheels of 23 and 30 inches, 
with pinions of 9 and 6 inches, are necessa- 


driving wheel ; C, nine-inch pinions ; E, 

‘line shaft; and F, band wheel. 

} This horse power may be seen in the yard 
f the Railroad House, 98 Barclay street, 

New-York. ‘he right to territory may be 

‘obtained of the inventor at the above place. 


‘Machines of one, two, three, or four horse 
5, 90, and 


The power being ob- 
|tained by a revolving lever on a smooth sur- 
face, it is not liable to break by sudden im- 
\petus, or stoppage. It requires no frame or,|o 


|volutions per minute. 





g, but is simply fastened to the ground 
‘or floor. ‘The lever may be increased in 
length without diminishing the speed. It 
may be removed and erected in three hours’|power furnished to order at 60, 75, 
time. It can be placed in a back yard or||100 dollars. 

\cellar, and it makes no jarring in the building.|| A portable cider mill and press to be seen 


| buildin 








ry to get a speed of two to three hundred re- 


| Rererences.—A, revolving lever ; B,||as above. 
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Bone Dustr.—Mr. Editor: In one of the 
late numbers of your Farmer and Magazine, 
you recommend bone dust to enrich the soil 
in flower pots. Agreeably to your sugges- 
tion | sent and bought some, and applied it 
to my plants in the parlor. But I was very 
glad to get rid of it as soon as possible, for 
the fragrance emitted added nothing to the 
olfactory pleasures of those in the room. 

Yours, Eviza. 

April, 1834. 

Remarks.—We confess to Eliza that du- 
ring fermentation of the bone dust a gas is 
emitted, but not such as to wrinkle a promi- 
nent feature of the face very much. She 
should have fermented it out doors, and then 
have put into a small pot not exceeding a 
gill, and mixed it well with the soil. In this 
way we presume she would have had no oc- 
casion for so much trouble. We hope she 
will, like all good gardeners, persevere and 


make further trials, and then report progress 


to us. 





Description and Drawings of Fancy Pigeons 
—The Jacobine and the Nun. 


By D. F.|} 


[May, 
ee  —————————————————_——————————_—_—__—_—_—__—___—_———— 


ipreferred the Jacobine. In America they|{ture, and consequently the beauty of the 
are generally called ruffs; but the ruff is a |park, would be preserved. 
I hope Mr. Curr, the worthy and industri- 


larger and every way inferior bred pigeon 
ito the real Jack, or Jacobine. ous keeper of the Battery and the public 


This variety is not the best for breeding,||Park, will pledge himself to more correct 
jand is often very ill natured in the loft with||principles, and not follow the fashion of the 
jother pigeons. ‘They may be purchased at/|day in removing so many of the essential 
ithe seed store, 81 Barclay. street, from two|co-ordinates, that nothing but a feeble and 
to three dollars per pair, where any other va-|/half-exhausted knotty trunk is left to per- 
riety may also be had to order. form all the functions. He must bear in 
mind, that those now coming in power will 
reform all that go the whole against branches. 

Yours, Arnor Rasosa. 

April, 1834. 


“The Nun is a contrast to the sort just de- 
scribed ; in feather it is marked exactly the 
reverse of the former, having its head, tail, 
and flight feathers of one uniform color, 
either red, yellow, or black. Its body should}| jy, sought for truth in academic groves.—[Somebody. ] 
be always perfectly white. Its head should Fenuenren Makunks.—-Mr.. Fleet:-Mr. 
be covered with a veil, or hood, of white fea. Buel, in his address to the State Agricultural 
Society, inquires what it is that escapes from 
fermenting manures? If he will take one 
bushel of horse-dung, put it in a coal-pit, and 
let it undergo the process of the coal-pit, I 

believe he will beat no loss to know that it is 

chiefly carbon. The watery particles being 
|| drawn off, the carbon is left, and will be near- 
ily equal in bulk to the original bushel of 




















Ames. [For the New-York Farmer. | 


Mr. Frret,—The next variety of the || 


pigeon tribe that I now deseribe for you is!! 
the Jacobine. This is u very pretty bird,|' 


| 








and rather less than the common pigeon in 
size. It is rendered remarkable by the in- 
version of its feathers on its head and neck, 
which turn forward, and nearly hide its head 
in the feathery hood. ‘The color of the bird] 
must be yellow, red, black, or blue, (there|! 
are some mottled,) while the head, tail and 

flight feathers, are to be always white. The 
yellow color generally bears the highest! 


price. The head should be small, with aj) 





) some, 


| Pruning Trees in St. John’s Park. By Ar. 


horse dung. If, then, the great substance of 
ore article be carbon, is it not evident that 
this carbon, being united with oxygen in fer- 
jjinentation, forms the carbonic acid gas, or 
||tood of plants; this being buried in the 
jiearth, and the earth being heavier, it will na- 
}| ’ £ 5) 
~ — iturally arise to the surface, and being heavier 
> — H - . . ‘ 
ZF than atmospheric air, will not be apt to as. 
a jjcend, but will remain near the surface, 
' . . . 
|where it is taken in by the capillary vessels 
jof plants, and forms the chief part-of their 
1} 
lisubstance. I believe he is mistaken in re. 
{| 
thers, which rise just below the colored head commending to plough the manure to the 
; er ee Pn AE Pr ae , 
and returns over it like a plume ina bonnet. |/SUriace, that it may be taken in by the roots, 
rhe larger this tuft or hood the greater the In sag AB . rr Ps + ie 3 descend. 
value of the pigeon, and the more handsome|/-\O¥? + 4 Convinced, first, that the roots of 
appearance it makes. ‘The Nun derives its plants take little, save water, from the earth ; 
well-known name from its hood, or veil, which and when manure is properly fermented, wttle 
resembles that religious order. It is a small rage either to ascend or descend, The 
pigeen, should have a small beak and head, jidea that plants, on analysis, contain oe 
also a pearl or white eye. We have this va lar ingredients, and that these particular in. 
riety in New-York. but it is imperfect ; all gredients are their proper food, is very fanci- 
? ’ ’ Y , Y , f > 
the birds that I have seen are without the tul, but not new. Surely, Mr. Buel has mwge | 
veil, and are always black-headed. They||f0U"4 opium, or any of the constituents of 
may be had as above, at from two to three peculiar plants in the soil in which they grew. 
dollars the pair. These birds are also These peculiarities are evidently the result 
indifferent nurses, and somewhat quarrel. of the digestive powers of different plants. 
D. F. A The more we study the subject the more we 
81 Barclay street, New-York. shall be convinced that there is no such thing 
April, 1834 as specific food, no excrementitious matter, 
¢ and that plants receive little from the earth, 
save water, by their roots. Such are my 
ideas ; and I remain yours, &c. 


R. M. W. 












nor Ramosa. [For the New-York Farmer. | 


Mr. Firet,—One of the rules given in Potter, March 21, 1834. 





short spindle beak, and a clear pearl eye.|/pruning is not to cut off a limb more than ——— 


Some have feathers on their legs and feet,||{our or five inches in diameter, if it can be 


but this is a matter of fancy, each sort -— i 
ing their admirers. | 


' 








Compost Manure.—Mr. Fleet: I was 
imany y ears ago on a visit to a farmer of 





wvoided. Being obliged every day to pass 


this beautiful park, my sense of beauty and) Long Island, a man of little book learning, but 


This bird derives its name from a reli-||propriety is offended, if not shocked, by the|/of much experience, minute observation and 


gious order of monks, who wear a cap or|!t 


cow! fur the covering of their bald pates;}\a foot in diameter are cut off close to the| 


therefore, the upper part of this feathered co-|}t 
vering is called the hood, and the lower part) « 
the chain, the longer and more compact these| | 
are the greater is the value of the bird.|| 


Good birds of this sort are scarce here, but||formed trunks. in the whole park it cannot 
‘be said there is to be seen one tree of any||imice from the cider press, over this a little 


they are very carefully bred to great perfec- 
tion in France and Holland. 


the late king of France, had a large assort-||branches of some trees interfere with those 
ment of Fancy Pigeons, including almost|jof others, it would have been far better to 
every variety; and Buffon, the naturalist,|\cut down a few than to disfigure the whole 
enumerates upwards of thirty sorts, and//of them. 
amongst all these the king is said to have|/place of those cut down, the forms of na-jjon 30 hogs. 





Louis XVIII.,|/size in its natural form and beauty. If the 


Branches of more than|jof good sound sense, in fact. 

Of plain good sense, untutored in - the 
runk or leading stem, apparently for no|/schools, he had a hog pen, containing about 16 
ther object than to violate nature. Weep.|/rods superficial measure ;_ in this he was col- 
ng willows, catalpas, horse chesouts, clms,||lecting and laying manure: first he laid about 


1avoc of the trees. 


‘and all others, preseut nekefl, black, de-||12 inches of sea weed, over which he scatter- 


ed a little corn, then 2 or 3 inches of pum- 


corn, then coarse cow-yard manure about 12 
inches thick, and a little corn: in this way he 
continued alternate layers of sea weed, pum. 
mice, and barn yard manure, with a little corn 
By setting out shrubbery in the/jto cach, till it was about 5 feet deep, then put 
These rooting after the corn, 
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1834. ] 
he said, would mix and make (fine all the 
mess and prevent fermentation. In this I think 
we may see a correct practice. Without stop-| 
ping to inquire, whether there be such a thing, 
as Humic acip, | will proceed to inquire} 
whether it be of the use the farmer urges. 
If I understand aright, it is considered only as 
a solvent: I presume it will be admitted that 
nothing more is necessary to the putrid 
fermentation than heat and moisture. I hold 
that all manures, whether animal or. vegeta- 
ble, are chiefly composed of carbon, and must 
be acidified, forming a carbonic acid gas, be- 
fore they can be received into the capillary 
vessels of plants; the putrid fermentation, the 
moisture, is acidified with oxygen, this combin- 
ing with the carbon forms the carbonic acid 
gas of future plants. Now, if humic acid be 
a mere solvent, it will have no tendency to 
promote fermentation, and therefore will do 
little good in furnishing food. If we analyze 
the soil, we shall find little carbonic acid gas. 
All chemists who have done so agree that very 
little is found but in the atmosphere. Com- 
mon sense will teach us it must abound, as all 
animal and vegetable matter are resolved into 
this gas: all the wood we burn, all the coal, 
all the voleanoes, all the breathing animals, 
are constantly furnishing it to the atmosphere : 
this is seized by the vegetable kingdom, assimi- 
lated, and becomes a part ef the substance : a 
mere solvent, then, cannot furnish the proper 
food of plants. ,This doctrine will be more ap- 
parent, the more the subject is investigated. 


R. M. W. 





March 3, 1834. 

Remarxks.—We wonder if this “ untutored” 
farmer stopped “to inquire whether there be 
such a thing as” “ carbonic acid gas,” to which 
his manure must be converted before his 
grain and corn could reccive it into their 
“capillary vessels 2” 





Spexciric Foop or PLanrs.—Mr. Fleet : 
In my neighborhood there is a tract of wood. 
land, of about 800 acres, covered with a vast 
variety of timber trees: there are several va- 
rieties of oak, as many of hicory, the black 
and the white walnut, the sassafras, the.ma- 
ple, the beech, and many others. Now |! 
would inquire, what is the specific food of all 
these trees; and whether each variety has a 
specific food peculiar to itself? Ratio. 








Manufacture of Madder. By 8S. W. Asnorr. 
For the New-York Farmer and American 
sardener’s Magazine. | 

Philadelphia, April 19, 1834. 
Mr. Epiror,—Dear Sir: From the inte- 
rest you feel in the dissemination of knowledge 
in promoting the culture of profitable produc- 
tions, which our country so eminently calls for, 

I have taken the liberty to ask your advice with 

regard to the cultivation of an article of much 

importance in ecommerce. I allude to Madder. 

Your means of possessing information are no 

doubt such that will be of importance. The 

mode of cultivation I can gather from the En- 
cyelopedia, but it does not go into the details 
necessary in preparing for the merchant or the |! 
manufacturer. ‘The soil of most parts of our|! 

State, and particularly of the State of New. 

York, must be admirably adapted to its culture. 

Ifyou can give me any light on the subject, it 

will afford me pleasure to reciprocate the kind. 

ness. Yours, very respectfully, 
S. W. Asport, 127 Market street. 
Remarks.—In the Encyclopedia of Agricul- 


ture, we find the following paragraph : 
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ing as the young plants are large enough to be 
transplanted, the land must be ploughed in beds 
of two feet and two feet and a half wide ; the 
beds are then to be harrowed and raked, and 
the young suckers of the roots or plants are to 
be put down in rows, at intervals of a foot or a 
foot and a half, and at six or eight inches dis- 
tance in the row. 
“« During the entire summer the land should 
be frequently stirred, and kept free from weeds. 
In the month of November, when the leaves are 
faded, the plants are covered with two inches 
of earth by a plough, having the point of the 
coulter a little raised or rounded, so as not to 
injure the young plants. 
*‘ In the following spring, when the young 
shoots are four or five inches long, they are 
gathered or torn off, and planted in new beds, 
in the same manner as has been pointed out 
above ; and then in the month of September or 
October, after the faded leaves have been re- 
moved, the old roots are taken up. 

“ The madder thus taken up should be depo- 
sited under cover, to protect it from the rain ; 
and after ten or twelve days, placed in an oven 
moderately heated. When dried sufficiently, 
it is gently beaten with a flail, to get rid of any 
clay that may adhere to the plants; and b 
means of a small windmill, is ground and sifted, 
to separate it from any remaining earth or dirt. 
It is then replaced in the oven for a short time, 
and when taken out is spread upon a hair-cloth 
to cool; after which it is ground and cleaned 
once more. It is then carried to a bruising- 
mill, and reduced to a fine powder, and is 
packed in casks or barrels for market.” 


Madder commands in the New-York market 
from 10 to 16 cents per pound, in its dried and 
sifted state. It is almost entirely imported from 
Holland. It is raised in some parts of Con- 
necticut, but in quantities so small, that the deal- 
ers in the article, in this city, are scareely 
aware of the fact. We shall endeavor to obtain 
particulars from the growers in that section. 
We would thank any of our readers to furnish 
us with further information. 











Cast Iron Pumps. By L.T. {For the New- 
York Farmer, and American Gardener's 
Magazine. | 

Mr. Evrter,—I send you the annexed draw- 
ing, representing a pump about two and a half 
feet high, and is designed for cisterns, particu- 
jarly in kitchens, barns, green-houses, and other 
out buildings. The pump may be placed within 
the building, and the water drawn from a cis- 
tern without the building by the aid of a bended 








“Madder is sometimes cultivated, but only 
om land of the best quality, and with plenty of 


tube of copper or lead. The following are the 
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Unscrew the three screws in the bottom of 
the pump, and it will then be separated into 
three parts. 

After placing the pipe into the well, carry the 
other end through the floor and sink, or where 
you wish the pump to stand ; then put the bot- 
tom plate over the end of the pipe about three- 
fourths of an inch, and with a piece of wood the 
shape of an hen’s egg, you will easily bend the 
lead into the place left in the plate for it; then 
hammer it down level with the top of the plate, 
and screw down the plate with wood screws, 
placing a piece of leather or cloth under the 
plate to make it tight, if it is set in the bottom of 
the sink ; then place the leather valve and pump 
as you took them apart, and screw them toge- 
ther tight after having wet the leather in warm 
water. 

The pipe should be placed a little descendin 
from the sink to the well, so that the water wi 
run out freely when necessary. This yous fe 
so constructed, that by raising the brake clear 
up, the valves are opened, and the water pass- 
es off immediately out of the pump and pipe, 
which operation is necessary in cold weather 
to prevent it from freezing. 

Manufactured by Scott, Keith & Co., East 
Bridgewater. Mass., Patentees, and sold by H. 
Huxley & Co. 81 Barclay street, New-York. 
Price, small size $8 ; large size $10. 











L. T. 





PiccEry.—Query, by a correspondent.—In the 
American Farmer, vol. 5, p. 321, is a minute 
account of an extensive piggery and its man- 
agement by N. Ingersoll, Brookline, Mass. 
Is such a piggery still existing, and is there 
any subsequent account of it? 


————————————EEEEE 
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Alphabet of Scientific Gardening for the Use of 
Beginners. By James Renniz, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of ae King’s College, London. 
18mo. pp. 120, William Orr, London, 1833. 
[Continued from page 110.] 

Humic Acid and Humin.—This important 
substance was first discovered by Klaproth in 
a sort of gum from an elm, but it has since 
been found by Berzelius in all barks; by M..- 
Braconnot in saw-dust, starch, and sugar ; and, 
what is still more interesting for our present 
purpose, it has been found by Sprengal and M. 
Polydore Boullay to constitute a leading princi- 
ple in soils and manures. Humin appears to 
be formed of carbon and hydrogen, and the hu- 
mic acid of humin and oxygen. Pure humin is 
deep blackish brown, without taste or smell, 
and water dissolves it with great difficulty and 
in smal! quantities ; consequently it cannot, 
when pure, be available as food for plants. 
Humic acid, however, which, I may remark, 
is not sour to the taste, readily combines with 
many of the substances found in soils arid ma- 
nures, and not only renders them, but itself also, 
easy to be dissolved in water, which in their 
separate state could not take place. In this 
way humic acid will combine with lime, potass, 
and ammonia, in the form of humates, and the 
smallest portion of these will render it soluble 
in water, and fit to be taken up by the sponge- 
lets of the root fibres. 

It appears to have been from ignorance of the 
important action of the humic acid in thus 
helping to dissolve earthy matters, that the 
older writers were so puzzled to discover how 
lime and potass jgot into plants, and it 
seems also to be this chiefly, which is so 
vaguely treated of in the older books under the 
names of extractive, vegetable extract, mueila- 
ginous matter, and the like. Saussure, for in- 
stance, filled a large vessel with turf, and mois- 
tened it throughly with pure water; when, by 
putting 10,000 parts of it by weight under a 
heavy press, and filtering and evaporating the 
fluid, he obtained twenty-six parts of what he 
termed extract; from 10,000 parts of well- 














hanure. At the end of April or May, accord- 











directions for setting and using. 


dunged and rich kitchen garden mould, he ob- 








tained ten parts of extract ; and from 10,000 
parts of good corn-field mould, he obtained four 
parts of extract. 
M. Polydore Boullay found that the liquid ma- 
nure, drained from dung-hills, contains a large 
portion of humic aeid, which accounts for its fer- 
tilising properties, so well known in China and 
on the Continent ; and he found it also in peat 
earth, and in varying proportions in all sorts of, 
turf. It appears probable, from Gay-Lussac hav- 
ing, founda similar acid on decomposing the 
russic acid, that the humic acid may be found 
in animal blood; and, if so, it will account for its 
utility as a manure for vines, &c. Dobereiner 
found the gallic acid convertible into the humic. 
Sugar and Gluten.—There are few. plants 
that do not contain sugar, which chemists have 
shown to be composed of about three parts 
carbon; four parts ox gen, and eight parts o 
hydrogen. It would follow, therefore, that it is 
not necessary for it to be introduced into. the 
soil in the state of sugar, the constituents being 
always more or less contained in the water, 
and most probably combined into sugar after 
entering the system of plant. This applies also 
to starch, which is composed of the same prin- 
ciples, and may indeed be converted into sugar, 
as was lately discovered; and gluten differs 
only by containing azote, in addition to the car- 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 
In a word, all substances of this kind which 
can be discovered in the soil, or in the water 
diffused through it, may be resolved into water, 
earbon, and azote: and hence it is of less con- 
sequence for our present purpose to notice se- 
wer ad every compound that might be enume- 
ra 


Recapitulation, and Proof from the Sap.— 
It hence appears, that the chief food of plants is 
carbonic acid gas, atmospheric air, and the 
humates of potass and lime mixed with water, 
and.presented to the spongelets or suckers at 
the tip of the root fibres, to be thence carried 
into the interior of the plants. The examina- 
tion of the sap as it rises from the root into the 
inner bark of a tree confirms the truth of these 
statements. 

This sap is usually found to be a clear fluid, 
of a pleasant taste, readily fermenting, and, in 

t case, giving out, at first carbonic acid gas, 
and afterwards some azote. The chief portion 
of the sap is water, and it only differs from the 
moisture of the soil by acquiring in its passage 
upwards a portion of thicker fluid, which pro- 
bably acts a part similar to the saliva of ani- 
mals, mixed with the food in chewing, or to 
the digestive fluid in the animal stomach. By 
means of this, the sap becomes thicker the 
higher it rises. 

ides tangible substances, there are other 
important principles, which, if they do not serve 
as food, are as useful, by way of stimulants, 
as Salt is to us, and as chemical agents for di- 
gesting the food of plants are quite indispensa- 
ble ; I refer to light and heat, to which electri- 
city may be subjoined. 

Light —It is common with gcrdeners to ex- 
pose their tender frame plants gradually to the 
open air, by taking off the lights from day to 
day, for the purpose, it is said, of rendering 
them more hardy. Few of those, it is probable, 
who do so are aware of the principal agent 
which renders the plants more hardy, and 
which, if I mistake not, is generally supposed 
to be cold or fresh air. This, there can be no 
doubt, assists in the process, and is indispen- 
sible to its perfection ; but there can be as little 
doubt that light is the main agent, as a few 
facts and a little reflection will prove. 

The process of blanching salads —(technical- 
ly, etiolation, a pedantic term in English, and 

uite useless)—depends chiefly on depriving 
the plant of light, by earthing up a portion of the 
stem, as practised with celery ; by tying up the 
tops ef the leaves, as is done with lettuce ; or 
by covering them with inverted pots, as is done 
with sea kale. In all these cases, the plants 
are crisp, watery, and tender, compared with 
others not thus treated, but similar in all other 





their fibres, less juicy, and therefore hardy. 
No exposure to cold or fresh air would produce 
this toughness and hardiness, if the plants were 
kept in the dark; and no absence of cold or 
fresh air would produce blanching, if a strong 
light were admitted. 

Complete blanching is only produced by 
complete exclusion of the light; but its partial 
exclusion causes plants to be pale and sickly, 
as in the shade of thick woods, or plants in a 
stove or green-house accidentally placed so as to 
be shaded by others. In all such cases, plants 
are popularly said to be drawn, that is, they en- 
deavor to push their branches as much as pos- 
sible into the light, and being from deficiency 
thereof proportionably feeble, they increase in 
length without at the same time acquiring 
strength. A potato in a dark cellar will in this 
way send-out shoots of some yards in length, 
but not much thicker than a writing guill. It 
is on this account that the glass frames in hot- 
houses ought to be as thin as possible, and 
therefore iron is preferable to wood. More light 
also will pass through a sloping or level frame 
than through an arr one, and through a 
domed or curved roof than one that is plain ; 
because the rays of light always go in straight 
lines from the sun. 

This singular propensity of plants to turn to 
the light has been supposed to indicate something 
akin to animal instinct; but when the cause is 
closely examined, this will not appear to be 
better founded than that of a piece of writing 
paper bending into a semi-circle when held to 
the fire ; for both the motion of the plant and of 
the paper depend on the same cause—namely, 
the bandosiog and stiffening of one side while 
the other remains soft and flexible. In the 
case of the paper the side next the fire has its 
moisture carried off by evaporation more ra- 
pidly than the other side ; and in the case of 
the plant, the side most exposed to the light is 
in the same way rendered more firm, contract- 
ed, and shorter than the one less exposed. The 
very long shoots of the potato in the dark cellar 
seem to be caused by the softness of the blanch- 
ed substance offering no resistance by contrac- 
tion to the lengthening out of the parts. 

It will follow that all color, flavor, smell, and 
nutritive qualities, depend for their production 
chiefly on the action of light. ‘The red color 
of forced rhubarb, which seems to be an excep- 
tion, arises from the red matter previously pro- 
duced by the agency of light being carried up 
from the root. 

it hence appears than the study of the laws 
and action of light is of the first importance to 
a correct knowledge of scientifie gardening, as 
will further appear when we come to consider 
the use of leaves. 

Heat.—As it has been shown that the food 
of plants, in order to be availablé, must be fluid ; 
and, as heat is the cause of fluidity, its primary 
importance to vegetation must.be obvious, for 
no plant could; take up frozen liquids. The 
processes, moreover, of fermeftation and pu- 
trefaction, by which are produced the supply 
of carbonic acid gas, humic acid, and azote, in- 
dispensable to vegetation, cannot goon without 
warmth. It is well known, ‘for instance, that 
beer cannot be brewed im frosty weather, be- 
eause a due degree of fermentation cannot be 
effected on account of the cdéld. 

The effect of heat on plants is very beauti- 
fully proved by the experiment of Du Hamel, 
on the rising of the sap in vines in spring. On 
a frosty day, when the sun shone on a cut vine, 
the sap flowed on the south side exposed to the 


the shade. In Canada, also, where the frost is 
long and severe, maples, when wounded, begin 


is on this account, in some northern climates, 
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where the long sunny days succeed the thaw-|/which is made of artificial heat in rearitj 
ing of the snows, as in Norway and Russia,|\the plants of warm climates, as well as @Beavi 
that the gardeners are said to shade their wall.||the various modes of forcing, for proof of i 
trees from the mid-day sun in the spring, to||being of the first importance for every g##sual 















































































lagain checked by the certain cold of the suc.Pu 
iceeding night, and which also retards the flow. Phi 
ering till there is less danger from spring frosts. ho 

Did these effects of heat, which must alsof gs 
in part be attributed to light, require any proof, 
it may be shown by two wine-gilasses, the one 
filled with hot and another with cold water, 
in each of which is placed a similar hollow 
straw, so as to discharge the water, when it 
will be seen that the hot water flows more 
rapidly than the cold. 

The. soil in this country, below where thefor 
frost usually penetrates, averages a tempera. 
ture of forty-eight degrees, or fifteen degrees 
above freezing,which is the reason why springs 
do not freeze, and not any quality in the spring 
water, which will freeze readily enough whenfrep 
itaken from the well. p 

It is of the utmost importance to be ac.§., 
iquainted with what is termed the radéation, 
Ithat is, the spreading of heat, which arisesp" 
from heat passing from: a hot body to a coid 
one near it, as uniformly as water runs down 
a slope. This spreading of heat takes place 
between the surface of the ground and the air; 
and when the air is cold, though the soil b 
warm, it soon loses its heat, and dew or hoa 
frost is formed on the ss by the moistu 
diffused in the air, though previously invisible 
becoming condensed or frozen. But when th 
sky is covered by clouds, this spreading and 
loss of heat is ina great measure prevented 
and hence there is no dew nor hoar fros| 
formed on a calm cloudy night. 

It is on this principle, that garden plants are 
protected by matting, which stops the hea 
of the soil from spreading about and bein 
lost in the air. Dr. Wells proved this prin 
ciple by stretching a very thin cambric hand 
kerchief two feet square, six inches above 
grass plat; and he found on one night that 
was five degrees warmer under the hand 
kerchief than the rest of the grass plat; an 
on another night, there were eight degrees o 
difference. Hence great thickness does n 
seem to be so important in such cases. 
It is on the same principle, that snow afford 
a protection from the severity of frost, t 
— under snow having been found by D 

arwin to indicate forty degrees, that is eigh 
degrees above freezing; hence some Alping} 
and Siberian plants, such as auriculas, do no 
bear exposure to frosts when unprotected by 
snow, so well as those which are natives 
a warmer clime, and require artificial shelter. 
It may be remarked, that hoar frost is neve 
seen on a sloping jedge bank, on the side 0 
an earthed-up row of celery, nor close to 
garden wall, unless when the surface is 4 
ready frozen, and that such places are alway 
the first to thaw, beginning with the summ 
of a slope, evidently because the slope is u 
favorable to the spreading of heat, while t 
garden wall stopsit, in the same way as Dr 
Wells’ handkerchief did. Hence broad copgbe 
ing-stones on walls are excellent for protec bu 
gy trees. arge 

he evaporation of water is so strongly progpbros 
ductive of cold, from the water requiring mucinone 
heat to expand it, which it of course carries oy th 
into the air, that in the hot climate of India, ic@on ¢ 
is for the purposes of luxury actually procure@fonse 
in considerable quantity by exposing unboile@ust 
pump water in broad shallow earthen pat@lant 
placed on dry straw, on calm cloudless night@fhe p 
to the open sky. nun 
It is sted the rapid increase of cold by ev4—cted, 
poration, that we account for the injury prog An 
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sun, but not on the north side where it was in||duced by watering plants when a warm d7ecatte 


wind blows, er during bright sunshine, whic#ot m 
is popularly termed scorching, though it @fuce 


to bleed with the first thaw, but stop again|jnot the heat that affects them, but the coldfoods 
should frost reeur, though on the south sides the||caused by the water carrying off the heat #¥epriy 
bleeding goes on, at least during sunshine. It//it rises in form of vapor into the air. Mngag 
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I need scarcely allude to the extensive 
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circumstances, which are stringy and tough in 





prevent the sap being ‘prematurely raised and|jdener to study the laws by which its distfl is 
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‘ution is regulated, and the means by which 
his may be artificially economised in gardens 
both in the open ground and in plant houses. 
ESS acacia l 
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Tae Wearuer ror Aprit.—tn the early part 
fthe month there were several days very fine 
or ploughing and planting, and there were many 
eds put in the ground, particularly early gar- 
jen crops for market. The cold and rain, after 
he 20th, have doubtless made it necessary to 
replant a great portion of the beans and otler 
nder seeds that were planted early. On the 
‘th there were flakes of snow for several 
hours in the morning. For grass, the season 
has been thus far favorable. 
Advices from Norfolk, Va., state that the 
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cold 
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daa heavy and cold rains have injured, and in some 
soil bepnstances destroyed, the corn. 
yr hoarg On the morning of the 26th there was ice, 


pistu 
visible, 
1en th 
ig and 
rented 
> frost 


and during the day rain accompanied with 
ome snow. Altogether, the Jatter part of 
pril has been very unpropitious. Some gar- 
dens were in a very forward state as early as 
the 20th, and in many instances all the tender 
plants have either been destroyed or greatly 


nts arg. . é 
jured. Peach trees, which were considera- 






























A... bly forward, ~will probably suffer. 

fae State oF Trape tn Aprit.—During the ear- 
bove @y part of the month, produce, stocks, and 
that foods, were depressed in prices and slow of 
— le. After the 12th, flour, stocks, and busi-| 
rees omess generally, appeared to revive and manifest 
es nom little animation. But trade generally is dull 
6. here are no operations to call forth skill and 
_ nterprize, nor to give encouragement to capi- 
by ) All that is wanting, all that is demanded, 
s eighty the country, is confidence. This is in the 
Alpw@bower of our rulers to give—this every man 
do Nofhas a right to demand. 

A ‘ih We make an extract from the Farmer’s Re- 


ister, of April 10, published at Richmond, Va. 


The commerce of Virginia, and of the states 
horth of her, is at this moment limited chiefly to 
he small business which must at all times ex- 
t—that of supplying the demand for articles 
fnecessity, and of daily consuniption, and th 
ale of so much of the produce of the country as 
ill pay Tér those articles, in whole or in part. 
he activity and expansion heretofore so evi- 
ent in all branches of industry, can no longer 
e perceived. 

ur exporting merchants can engage in no 
arge operations. Those whose funds are 
broad cannot at the moment convert them into 
oney at home, unless at so heavy a sacrifice 


elter. 
neve' 
side 0 
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alway 
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ly pre 
mue 


ies OfPy the sale of bills of exchange, as the tempta- 
lia, ifBon of a large profit would alone induce ; and, 
peurs@ousequently, if they purchase our produce, it 
iboil@ust be at low prices. On the other hand, the 
 patlanter, or farmer, is equally unwilling to be 
1ight#fhe purty to make the sacrifice, and of course 


N unusually small portion of business is trans- 
te 


ry eve ’ 

y pro@ Another class of merchants, whose funds are 
m d attered among their customers at home, can- 
whie#@ot make collections, because the price of pro- 


1 it M@uce is low; or if they‘ have large stocks of 


e coM@oods on hand, the diminished demand equally 

eat “¥eprives them of the usual means to meet their 
ngagements. 

ve \ he commercial system, and consequently 

earii@pie agricultural and the manufacturing, are 

as W@eavily depressed. Prudence induces some, 

of iM$nd necessity compels many, to suspend their 


ual operations. The moving power of capi- 
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necessarily idle. Poverty and want ensue, and 
these prevail to a great extent in those communi- 
ties which heretofore have exhibited the great- 
est industry. It is not the rich who suffer most, 
under such circumstances. ‘The wealthy man, 
engaged in active business, may (if compelled 
to remain idle,) see his capital diminished ; but 
the poor man, who from the same cause is de- 
prived of employment, must feel extreme pri- 
vation. 

With a tariff modified to comparatively mo. 
derate duties, such'is the pressure on. many of 
the merchants, that they have ceased to import ; 
and others, to whom goods were shipped on 
consignment, have in several instances return- 
ed them, rather than pay the duties, and incur 
the risk of bad debts on their sales. The treble 
effect of this is—first, to reduce the revenue ; 
secondly, to deprive us of the usual supply of 
useful commoditier, (these acting more power- 
fully than a high tariff—indeed equal to a pro- 
hibitory one ;) and thirdly, to diminish the de- 
mand for our own produce, which would of, 
course be shipped, to pay for importations from 
abroad. 
Our millers have large quantities of flour on 
hand, which cannot be sold unless at ruinous 
prices. It is true that the unprecedented low 
price of $3.75 to $4.50 per barrel induced some 
merchants to speculate in New-York, and 
caused a small advance. 
Tobacco sells at $3 to $7. Cotton at 10} to 
11} cents. The state of foreign markets would 
in ordinary times cause these articles to be 
from 10 to 20 per cent. higher, exclusive of the 
home demand, which has been greatly dimi- 
nished by the closing of manufactories. Stocks 
in our State Banks, which have been a favorite 
investment for many years past, and were a 
few months ago worth $114, were recently sold 
below par. 
A recent operation will show the state of our 
commercial relations, and the contrast they ex- 
hibit to those of England. A loan to the state of 
Pennsylvania, bearing five per ct. interest, was 
contracted for within the last eighteen months, 
by American capitalists, at a premium of 13} per 
cent. Instalments, to the amount of some 
millions, were punctually paid, but the subver- 
sion of the money concerns of the country de- 
prived the contractors of the usual means of ne- 
gociation, and the last instalment remained 
unpaid. It was advertised for sale, and not sold 
for some time. At the same moment, money 
in England was so plentiful, that the East India 
company loaned to a noted capitalist a sum 
equal to ten millions of dollars, at an interest of] 
2} per cent. per annum. He could purchase 
dollars, and ship them to this country, to cost 
about ninety-two cents. He became the pur- 
chaser of the forfeited portion of the Pennsylva- 
nia loan, at one-fourth of one per cent. above 
par—thus receiving $5 per annum, for the use 
of $92.25, while he is paying $24 per annum 
for the use of $100. The state of Pennsylvania, 
or one of her citizens, thus loses, while a fo- 
reigner steps in and makes the profit. The! 
currency of the one country is deranged: the 
currency of the other is in its regular course. 
Indeed, at this time, the profits of our com-| 
merce are to a great extent thrown into the 
hands of foreigners, whose eapital, unembar- 
rassed by a sudden change, is employed on 
terms prescribed by themselves. 
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Sxryirss Oats.—D. K. Minor, Esq. : 
Dear Sir,—In the spring of 1832, 1, by acci- 
dent, obtained a small parcel (about a table 
spoonful) of the skinless oat, said to have been 
brought from Siberia, in the north of Europe. 
I have taken much pains to learn something 
particular of their origin, but have not been 
able to find any person who has the least 
knowledge, or had ever before heard or seen 
of them. 

They appear, while growing and at matu- 


wonders. 


we 
’ 


From the two years _ erience I have‘had, 
I am convinced that they are well adapted to 
our soil and climate, and require nothing 
more than the ordinary process practised in 
raising our common black oats, except one- 
half the seed is sufficient for any givev quan- 
tity of ground, and the product will be double 
in weight to our common oat. 

Having noticed in the New-York Farmer, 
vol. vii, number 1, page 26, an acconnt of 
there having been a specimen of them offer- 
ed at the Agricultural Society at Warwick- 
shire, England, as being scarcely before 
known in Great Britain, I have therefore 
taken the liberty of sending to you a small 
parcel of my second year’s crop. I have 
about three bushels to sow this spring, from 
which I am in hopes to reap a crop sufficient 
to give a pretty extensive distribution, and 
soon get this valuable grain in common use. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 4 

A. Tuorr. 


I 


Albany, April 10, 1834. 

Remarxs.—We have divided the “small 
parcel” which Mr. T. has had the goodness 
to send, into portions as large as that from 
which he has obtained his three bushels. 
Any subscriber to the Farmer may have a 
paper by applying to the seed store, 81 
Barclay street. We believe these oats may 
be had at several of the seed stores, at about 
374 cents per quart. C. Henry Hall, Esq., 
informs us he is, this spring, sowing several 
acres. Fifteen bushels, imported from Eng- 
land this spring, sold for $7.50 per bushel. 





Rye Grass—Winter Wueat.—[ Extract 
from Private peng me I y Rhes ern 
some numbers to my neighbors, I have a 
vailed on one of them to take the Farmer. Four 
of us attempted two or three times to form an 
agricultural society in this town, about six 
years ago, but did not succeed. This is not 
a grain county, but principally adapted to stock 
and grazing. I would like to know if any, and 
where, the Italian rye grass is raised or sold in 
this State. I brought rye grass seed from 
Scotland, but it came to nothing. Our timoth 
and clover do not come together, and I thin 
there is neither milk nor much nourishment in 
the former. I should like to know more about 
the success they have with winter wheat kept 
frozen in winter and sown in the spring. 

James THompson, Jr. 
Bovina, N. Y., March 8, 1834. 
Remarxs.—Mr. T. and his friends must em- 
brace some favorable opportunity to organize 
their society. Perseverance will accomplish 
We should be obliged to Wm. R, 
Prince & Sons to give information, through 
thie Farmer, relative to the rye grass. The arti- 
cle on frozen wheat is in Vol. VII., page 57, of 
the N. Y. Farmer. 





Gama Grass Seep.—We are indebted to the 
Editor of the Farmer’s Register for a small 
quantity of this seed. Any subscriber to the 
N. Y. Farmer may have three seeds—all which 
we can offer from our small stock transmitted 
by mail—by applying at 81 Barclay street. 


Tosacco Serep.—We have received from Mr. 
Pascalis several pounds of Cuba tobacco seed, 
selected by Dr. Anderson_as the best eultivated 
in that Island. Any subscriber to the New. 
York Farmer may have a portion of it by apply - 

















rity, (the stalk, head, &c.) precisely as our 














al is wanted, and all parts dependent on it are 





common oat, but larger. 


ing to the seed store, 81 Barclay street. 
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Sux rrom THES WHITE AND THE CHINESE 
Muuserry.—From the information which we||den, then strewed fine sand upon them, about 


have laid before our readers in the volumes of ||®" inch deep, and watered heavily and frequent- 
the New-York F h b } ‘ly upon the sand. I found it to entirely answer 
ew-York Farmer, they doubtless have|| jy expectations. Out of ferty kinds of flower 


become convinced that the Chinese mulberry, ‘seeds I had lost very many every season. 
Morus multicaulis, has several decided advan- || Ww Cee gpnererenn —enerererenresiamayne 
tages over the Italian white, Morus alba. The!) oopronp’s New Eariy Green Marrow 
only point which remained unsettled was the /Pga.—Without exception this is the handsom- 
relative value of the silk. On this we are now|/°** Pe@ We eversaw. liven when oup oF mass 
enabled to throw some light—amply sufficient,|¥°*"S old, they retain their brightness, plump- 
in our view, to settle the relative merits of the||®¢8* ®nd rich green color. They grow from 
two species. ithree to four feet high, and are very productive, 


At our request Miss Parmentier furnished |having nine or ten large peas ina pod. From 


us with twenty cocoons, the worms of which|/*be'r appearance and softness, we should sup- 


had been fed on the M. multicaulis. Mr. Bot- |pose them excellent for boiling all the year 











not at all, with the common earth of the gar-jjdistance. I have sent to Mr. Barrett thre“ 


transplanters of different sizes, which will pe 
haps explain themselves better than my def # 
scription. WirtraM Oakes. 
Ipswich, April 8, 1834. ‘ t 
Since the above notice we have been intro 
duced to another implement for the same purg A 
pose, invented by a Mr. Smith, and which is fog-A 
sale at the Boston Agricultural Warehouse | 
This machine is so fitted with a moveable slang 
ing side, that the communication between ( 
plant and the earth in which it grew, except @e | 
portion of soil attached to the roots, is cut off aie | 
the bottom as well as the sides, by which meangpr # 
on withdrawing the implement, the extractic 
of the plant, and a quantity of attached soil i@f 
which it grew, is rendered certain. -. 
y 





STRAWBERRIES tn FLoripa.—Strawberri 











tum, an experienced silk manufacturer, select- round. They are the only early green pea that 
ed the same number from a quantity of a good jis grown. 
quality fed on the M. alba. He reeled them|; They can be had at 81 Barclay street, and | 
with his well constructed reel, (see page 129,)||W® Suppose at most of the other seed stores in 
keeping up the thread as near as possible to| the city. 





fifteen fibres. The cocoons from the M. mul-|| Grass aNnp Fiower Serps.—Extract of al} 
ticaulis, being thicker, made the longest thread. letter to H. Huxley & Co., from a seedsman in 
We repentedly tried the strength of the two ithe west of England. 
threads, and found in every instance that the!| “TL have just finished your order, and have | 
M. multicaulis would raise 4} to 43 ounces, igiven all new seeds. I don’t know whether I || 
while that from the M. alba would seldom go||have done right in sending you a parcel of each, 
as high as 4}. As it respects brightness and of the natural grasses we have. We have no 
gloss, and every other requisite in good silk, lsweet vernal, or else I would have sent a sam- 

















|tion, these insects are to return this seasc 
jbeing the 17th year since their former appe 
| 

jance. 


ia bed fifty feet by six, a bushel of salt may b 
spring.” It is recommended to sow salt on tl be 
bed after the plants have started, if it has ng... 


if any difference, it was in favor of the former. | peng 8 petite yan tomer Yer oe te 
On the supposition that the superiority of the 
cocoons from the Chinese mulberry is owing 
to the care with which Miss P. fed and reared 
her worms, we are on the safe side when we 
eonsider them to make silk fully equal to the 
others. The numerous advantages, then, of 
the trees themselves, will render it highly ex- 
pedient, if not indispensable, to cultivate them. 

We will mention here a little incident some- 
what apropos. The moment Mr. B., who had 
never seen a cocoon from the M. multicaulis, 


London, and cannot procure any. It is impos- 
sible for us to do without it. The Trifolium, 


lin this part of the country. The Devon Evas, 
\l believe, is a very superior evergreen perennial 


‘ryegrass. We received only a sack a few days|/we shall not have the pleasure of reporting s 
back, and therefore I have not been able to favorably of the present season. 


learn the particulars of it. We have been very 
|busy since Christmas, not having a minute to 
spare. There has been more business done in 
ithe garden seed line than I ever knew. 

} « Found you two papers of flower seeds, one 


\Turkey Aster. We had them flowering in the 
|nursery lust year. They looked far better than 


chants of that place during the past year, 25ig; 
: hee P number, two lines of tow-boats, two boats 
iof white Virginian stock, and one of the red each line, have been established there, and wig." 
be in operation early in the present seaso 


took into his fingers one of these cocoons, his ithe Dahlias did when they were out in the 

face became flushed, and soon after pale—such)|'poxes.” : I 
were his emotions, knowing the instant he}; 
touched it what was the quality. 





TRANSPLANTING ImPLEMENTS.—Many farm- 





Sarracenra.—A correspondent in England lfield and garden crops, for various reasons, par-||| 
writes, “ You will oblige — if you will mention \ticularly on account of the greater certainty and 
the price of the Sarracenia flava rubra, and S.| yield of the crops. Turnips, which are so lia- 


the S. purpurea, which I have got. Have you by transplanting, rendered as certain as most}; 


Any flerist, who can supply a quantity of the||we find the subjoined notice of simple imple- 
above, will confer a favor by sending us prices.|| ments : 


ne a ‘ | Several complicated transplanting instru- 
Bress.—In want of a better article, a flower||,._ P P - t 


The principal anprase from that place are bri 


were in the market at Tallahassee, Florida, j 
the month of March. New potatoes had 
made their appearance. 








Locusts.—According to the prevailing nq 











Saut ror Asparacus.—Mr. Dean says, “T 









safely applied before the plants start in th 





been applied before. Watering with salt anietar 
flesh-colored clover, is now very much grown || Water would probably have full as good effect} P 








Propuce From Coxsackir.—We are fearfgise ' 
eac 
ra t 










I 

Coxsackie Landing is one of the most flogjy * 
rishing villages on the Hudson. In addition 

the sloops employed by the enterprising mem)jp; 


rz 
ime, stone, wo hay, &c. Some idea of i nt, 
ocal trade may be formed from the fact tha, j, 


15,000,000 brick, 17,000 casks lime, 473,44 , 
' feet flag 
ers and gardeners prefer transplanting some||and 3.750 cords wood, were shipped during ti,,. 


ing and paving stone, 5,600 tons hag, 4 


ast year. _— Bhire 
Stuyvesant is another large and flourishing,,;, 


village, a few miles above Coxsackie, on ti ing 


ccepting!|| pa 3 : opposite side of the Hudson. The Stuyvess 
adunca, and al] the family of them excepting ‘ble to be cut off by insects, and by turkies, are, ae Coneaskie steamboat United Sento, wi 


ecif 


. ° Oe 
alton : > a ts barges, commenced its regular trips on Uf, 
the Nepenthes distillatoria, or pitcher plant! other field crops. In the New-England Farmer||12th inst. fe 





, ; he 
Canat. Toxixis.—Since the opening of (i, go) 


canals, the amount of tolls paid to the colle@l Jogi, 


or at Albany has averaged about fifteen hu Ephi 


ments, consisting of several pieces, are de-|/ 4/04 dollars per day, up to and including Wy J, 


pot may be put on the top of a hive, for the bees Iscribed in the books, but I believe that one 24th instant, and the receipts have been gr@y; i 
A } , 24 ‘ ‘ 

to fill with honey. which I made and used last summer will be||/juajy increasing from day to day. On t sid 

In tropical climates these industrious erea- found to answer almost every purpose. Itcon-|/95:) “the amount received was $2,300, 1 Tho, 


tures, like the human race, become less active, [pists of & simple eylinder of tin plate, equal 


robably about the same on Saturday, the 26tfore:, 


|throughout, the top edge being turned over so The receipts at this place, thus far, althougl mint, 


and lay up little or no provision in one season|\as not to cut the hand. They may be made of| less than last year, are fully equal to the tolleta, 
< ast } ; ) 


for another. 





jabout 8 or 10 inches high, and 4 or 5 in dia- 


Sowine Flower Serps.—Florists carefully} meter. It is placed over the young plant about||° 


r 


sift the soil in which they sow small flower|to be removed, and pushed down a few inches about 35 per cent. 


seeds, and then sprinkle over some fine sand. \into the soil, nearly or quite to the bottom of the 


These seeds are generally sown in pots, and the 
young afterwards removed to their beds. The ee where it is wished to set the plant, andthe 
following is from the New-England Farmer. ‘hole being previously made to receive it, it is 


of the failure of many seeds is the harden-|/ger on the outside loosens it, and leaves the 
ing of the surface of the ground by rains|plant erect in its place, with all the earth in a 
or watering, so that the young plant is|\circular mass about it, when the transplanter is|| o, 


‘any size, but the best for ordinary purposes are ||. iho corresponding period in 1832—notwitll Mori 


tanding the diminution of the receipts by § The 
eduction in the rates of toll, since 1832, @iatioy 


ae y the 
During the first week of navigation, thin, g;, 


yp ea ee a See a has been received for tolls at Geneva, the su 
wash pep ge we Bey vas tages of $3,159 44—and at Salina, the sum §R,,, 
$6,583 70. These are the most conclusive ! 


al : pat . . || dications that the real elements of our prosper! 
Mr. Editor: One of the principal causes|/set in the hole, and a few strokes from the dig- are unimpaired. ie 


the | 
nefits 
pepe ir 
hos 
the |; 


{The above is from the Albany Argus. 
ditor undoubtedly thinks the people are unt 


unable to rise through the soil. Last spring it|)femoved. The ease and neatness with which great obligations ef gratitude to somebod tociet 


oecurred to me that this might easily be prevent-| the operation is performed is very striking. A 
ed by the use of a little sand. I first covered|/plant may be kept in the transplanter for seve- 

















because the “real elements” of the countt)Bere iis 


my delicate flower seeds, &c. very slightly, or|tal days uninjured, and carried to almost any prosperity are not also gone.) 
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| New-Yorg County Aoricurura, Socte- 
‘y.—At a meeting of this Society on the 15th 






t th 
vill p 
my de 
AKES. 






e, in reference to arrangements for a Fair in) 
tober next. 












AoricuLTuraL Society oF ONEIDA Counry.| 
At a meeting of delegates and others from 
¢ several towns of the county of Oneida, (pur-| 





e slanquant to the recommendation of a meeting of| 
en citizens of the town of Kirkland,) hel at! 
xee house of Lewis Berry, in Whitestown, for! 
it - » purpose of forming an Agricultural Society 
meangpt said county, Mr. Stephen F. Blackstone, of] 
ractiogitkland, was called to the chair, and Milton D. | 
soil @arker, of Utica, was appointed Secretary,| 


hen Dr. Josiah Noyes, of Kirkland, having) 
lly explained the objeets of the meeting, <I 













berrieotion of Mr. Lyman, a committee, consisting o 
rida, ifessrs. Noyes, Goodsell, Richardson, Walker, | 
ad algnd Lyman, was appointed to report a plan of 
ization. 
he committee, after due consideration, re-| 

ng no d the following plan and resolutions, which 

sensomere adopted by the meeting. 

. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meet. 
Ppe g, it is expedient to form an Agricultural) 
d for the county of Oneida. 
«pg Resolved, That the following plan, for the’ 
‘> “TE yanization of such Board, be adopted | 
nay b@1, The Board shall consist of from one to! 
in three members from each town in the county, 
on thyp be elected at each annual town meeting. 
2. The officers of the Board shall consist of a| 
has O@-sident, four vice-presidents, a recording se-| 
alt anfetary, a corresponding secretary, and a trea. | 
effeciirer ; to be chosen at the regular meetings of] 
Board, which shall be held, unless other-! 
fearfgise ordered, on the last Wednesday in March! 
ling each year, and in the selection of which offi-| 
ta the Board shall not be confined to their| 
members. 

st flo 3, The Board shall annually appoint the time 
ition id place of its meetings, and for the annual) 
& MeRhibition or fair ; and by committee, or other. | 


r, i : 


oe publish a catalogue of proper objects for 
oa 


miums. 

4. The premiums shall consist of gold or sil- 
r plate, medals, money, or honorary notices, | 
committee may designate. The Presi-| 
nt, with a committee or committees, to be) 
pointed by the Board, to award the premi-| 


ct 


1é at the time of the fair. | 
5. The funds of the Board to consist of such) 
hms as the committee on premiums shall re-| 
ire to be paid on the entrance of articles for 
miums, and such donations as may be made 
individuals—the donors being allowed to, 
ecify the articles to which the money shall be 


ing 


on U 


ded. 
36. This plan may be altered or amended at) 
pl time the Board shall deem it expedient. | 
he delegates present then proceeded to elect, 
following officers for the present year, viz.| 
Josiah Noyes, of Kirkland, President. 
Ephraim Perkins, of Trenton ; Henry Wa- 
, Jr., of Western; Stephen F. Blackstone, 
Kirkland ; Charles Coolidge, of Paris: Vice- 


of t 
coll 
n hu 
ing th 
nm gr 


t., C. Henry Hall and 8. Fleet were appoint-| 
ia committee to report, four weeks from that! 


on the flour while grinding, and in expediting 
the operation. 
and the original purchaser, George B. Jeffery, 
reside at Auburn. 


for an improvement on mill stones, for facilita- 
ting the grinding of grain, &c., has been in ope- 
\lration in our mill at Auburn for several months, 
which we consider a valuable improvement ; 
it more than doubles the grinding, grinds much 
cooler, and separates the flour altogether better 
in the bolts, and greatly improves the quality. 


ICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


! 
| 


but recently understood. It is now given out, 
that it is their intention to procure a suitable 
spot in this vicinity for horticultural and culi- 
nary purposes, that the Bangor market may be 
epee with whatever this climate can af- 
ord. 

In connection with this they have another 
equally laudable object, viz.: that of procuring 
some suitable site for a cemetery, on the plan 
of Mount Auburn in Cambridge. The details 
of their plans, as well as the terms upon which 
membership may be obtained, will be more 
definitely made Lesste hereafter by the pro- 
jectors. 





Pumpxins.—A writer in the Genesee Farmer, 
who resides at Phelps, New-York, grows pump 
kins 20 to 30 inches in length, and one foot in 
diameter. 
than the common, of a fine texture, and very 
evidently sweeter.” 
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Great Improvement in Mitzi Srones.— 
The accompanying drawing represents an im- 
provement in mill stones, which, from the fol- 
lowing certificates, would seem to be of very 
great importance. It consists principally in 
letting in the air, as is denoted in the drawing, 


The patentee, James Preslow, 


“ The substance of them is thicker||P 
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mill stones, in May last, I have continued to use 
it; and, as I stated at the time, it more than 
doubled my grinding; and also done better 
work in grinding cooler and-bolting better. I 
still assure you that my mill now does more 
than double the business it ever done before 
your dress was put on the stones ; and I have 
no hesitation in recommending it as a valuable 
improvement to all those concerned in the mil- 
ling business. Ase. CHANDLER. 

Ithaca Mills, April 12, 1833. 
At the request of James Preslow, the patentee 
for mill stones improved, I can cheerfully and 
confidently say, that stones put in order by him 
at the Ithaca mills, grind cooler and faster than 
any stones of their kind I have ever seen. The 
meal too belts very free and clear. 

His plan for the admission of air, and the pre- 
aration of grain near the eye, for its reception 
into the skirts or flouring parts of the stone, is 
of great utility for flouring, as well as tends to 
add power by doing the business near the eye ; 
which is too often left to be done by the more 
extended parts of the stones from the spindle. 
Added to this, the stones will undoubtedly keep 
sharp longer, by being cool, than by being beat- 
ed up by the want of air. A. Brezng. 

ws Upper Lisle, May 19, 1833. 

It accelerates the grinding, with the same 
head of water, one half or more. It also tends 
to cool the meal, which bolts better than for- 
merly. And I am fully satisfied it is a very im- 
partant improvement to all concerned in grind- 
ing. Jupce Grorcr WHEELER. 
Big Flats, Tioga co., May 9, 1833. * 
It more than doubles the grinding, grinds 
much cooler, and separates the flour altogether 
better in the bojts, and greatly improves the 
grinding. Jonun SHarp. 


Manlies, May 18, 1833. 

We, the subscribers, having had our plaster 
mill stones dressed by Mr. James Preslow, ac. 
cording to his method of dressing, and from the 
experiment do believe it to be the greatest im- 
provement that has ever been offered to the 
public, feel bound to say in this certificate, 
that by the experiment tried, our mill 
ground twice the quantity in the same given 
time, and equally fine. And we believe that in 
dressing plaster mil] stones according to said 
Preslow’s method, that the quantity can be 
quite or nearly doubled, we therefore cordially 
recommend it to the patronage of the public. 








Auburn, April 1, 1833. 
We certify that the patent of James Preslow, 


CarHart & PoLuemus. 
Auburn, March 18, 1833. 
We, the subscribers, having examined the 


On t 
0, & 
ye 261 
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1e toll 
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s by 
$32, 


1, th 
he su! 


‘sidents. 


Thomas Goodsell, of Utica, Corresponding | 


retary. 


Milton D. Parker, of Utica, Recording Se-| 


tary 


Montgomery Hunt, of Utica, Treasurer. 
tes, after passing resolutions in’ 
publication of these proceedings’ 
y the Recording Secretary, then adjourned 


The —— 


lation to t 


ne die. 





iplan for which James Preslow has obtained a 
patent for the discovery of an improvement of 
preparing mill stones to expedite the grinding 
of grain, and also seen an experiment of the 
grinding of grain at the mills of Carhart and 
||Polhemus, in the village of Auburn, with mill 
stones prepared and dressed according to the 
improvement for which said patent is obtained, 
do hereby certify that we were present at said 
\|mills, and saw fifteen and a half bushels of 
‘wheat ground with one run of stones in a su- 


um ¢ 
sive il 


sper! 
s. T 


the following notice, one of the numerous, 
Nefits of horticultural associations. Let 
ose in other parts of the country follow suit. 


Those who took notice of the proceedings, 
the last Legislature will recollect that such! 
society as the above was incorporated. Who. 


e un 
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Bancor Horticutturay Sociery.—We see if 


with your patent for mill stones, and if I am 
still pleased with the improvement, I cheerfully 


erior manner, for flour, within the space of one 
Ambrose Coux, 

I. S. Mriuer, 

E. Mivier. 


10ur. 


Pitcher, Chenango co., N. Y. January 8, 1832. 
In answer to your inquiries how I succeed 


Jacos R. De Prey, 
James I. D’Every. 
Milford, June 4, 1833. 
Fifty-two bushels and a half in four hours 
and forty-nine minutes, the flour very good. 
We have no hesitation in recommending the 
improvement, from our own experiment as well 
as from the science and respectability of the 
gentlemen engaged in the improvement. 
Disporovcn & LupLow. 
Long Island, Queens co., Newtown, July 30, 1833. 
This is to certify, that George B. Jefferys has 
dressed one run of my mill stones, according 
to James Preslow’s method, which he has se- 
cured to himself by letters patent. AndI have 
no hesitation in recommending it to all persons 
interested in the milling business, as well wor. 
thy of adoption. It accelerates the grinding 
from fifty to sixty per cent.; it also tends to 
grind much cooler, and the meal bolts freer than 
it formerly did ; and I am fully satisfied it is « 
very important improvement to all concerned 
in grinding, &c. Daniet D. Rapaver, 
Signed by Daniex L. Rapater. 
Ithaca, December 19, 1833, 
It prevents entirely a great difficulty in the 
usual manner of dressing, the clogging in the 
eye, keeps much cooler and grinds much faster, 
and on the whole I consider it a fine improve. 
ment, and worthy the attention of men engaged 
in the milling business. J. M. M‘Cormicx. 


Application may be made to Mrs. White, cor- 











re its Originators, or what their purpose, was} 





answer, that since you put your dress on my} 


ner of Beekman and Pearl streets, New-York. 
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Farmer this ware, after having been strongly 
recommended, was brought into discredit. We 
perteive that it is again obtaining practical ap- 
probation. 
Farum Scuoo, or Bostron.—The following 
gentlemen were elected on Monday, to the go- 
vernment of the Boston Farm School—Charles 
Jackson, President; Charles C. Paine, Secre- 
tary ;, George Ticknor, Treasurer; Thomas 
B. Wales, John Tappan, John D. Williams, 
Moses Grant, T. C. Carey, Charles Wells, Jo- 
than Phillips, Joseph Tuckerman, George 
. Beale, Directors.—[Merc. Journal.} 


Address of Jesse Buri, President of the New- 

* York State Agricultural Society, delivered at 

the Annual Meeting, February 12, 1834. 

We have associated, gentlemen, to increase 
the pleasures and profits of rural labor—to 
enlarge’the sphere of useful knowledge—and, 
by concentrating our energies, to give to them 
greater effect in advancing the public good. In 
n6 country does the agricultural bear so greata 
pre m to the whole population as in this. 
n/Enigland one-third of the inhabitants only are 
employed in husbandry; in France two-thirds; 
in Fealy'a little more than three-fourths ;* while 
in the United States the agricultural portion 
robably exceeds five-sixths. And in ao country 
ees.the agricultural population exercise such 
a eontrolling political power, contribute so 
much to the wealth, or tend so strongly to give 
an impress to the character of a nation, as in 
the United States. Hence it may be truly said 
of us, that our agriculture is qur nursing mo- 
ther, which nurtures, and gives growth, and 
wealth,and character, to ourcountry. It may be 
regarded as the great wheel which moves all the 
machinery of society, and that whatever gives 
to this @ new impulse or energy communicates 
a corresponding impetus to the thousand minor 
wheels of interest which it propels and regu- 
lates. Knowing noparty, and confined tonosect, 
its benefits and its blessings, like the dews of 
Heaven, fall upon all. Indentified then, as 
agriculture is, with the interests of every de- 
partment in society, it becomes our profession, 
in particular, to endeavor to enlighten its la- 
bors, to remedy its defects, and to accelerate its 
improvement. 

the multitude of objects which present 
themselves as worthy of our consideration, I 
can! only embrace a few of the most prominent 
ones in the subject matter of this address. | 
shall pattieclaily invite your attention to 

The econoniy and application of manures ; 

The improvement of farm implements and 
machines ; 

The advantages of draining ; 

The defects which exist in the present mode 
of managing our hop and barley crops ; 

The division of labor ; 

The introduction of new articles of culture; 
and 

To some illustration of the comparative pro- 
fits of good and bad husbandry. 

Manures.—If we consider that all animal 
and vegetable substances are susceptible of be- 
ing converted into manure, or food for farm 
crops, and reflect upon the great quantity of 








these which are wasted upon a farm; and if 


we add to these considerations the fact, now 
well established by chemical experiment, that 
yard dung loses a large portion of its fertilizing 

roperties, in the gases which escape, where 
fetmlantation is suffered to exhaust its powers 
upon it in a mass, we may be able to appreci- 
ate, in some measure, the great defects which 
exist in our general management of this all 
important material. Manures are a principal 
soutce of fertility. They are to our crops what 
hay and forage are to our cattle—the food 
which is to nourish and perfect their growth. 
Continual cropping, without manure, as cer- 
tainly exhausts land of its fertility, as constant 





Babbage on the Economy of Machinery. 


I draining from.a cistern that is never replenished 


exhausts the watet which it contains. The 
practice of some, who, disregarding one of the 
soundest rules of farming, continue to crop 
without manuring, till the soil will no longer 
yield a return to pay for the labor, is upon a 
par with that of the man who undertook to 
teach his horses to live without food: just as 
the experiment was about to succeed, the horse 
died. A considerable portion of the lands in 
Virginia and Maryland, which were originally 
fertile, have in this way been injudiciously 
exhausted, and thrown into commons as not 
worth enclosing. I lately received a letter from 
a young gentleman in the former state, solicit- 
ing my advice as to the means best adapted to 
restore fertility to two worn out farms which 
had recently come into his possession, and 
which, he stated, would no longer produce clo- 
ver. It is much easier to prevent sterility than 
to cure it, on the same principle that it is easier 
to keep a cow in flesh when she is so, than to 
restore her to flesh after she has become 
wretchedly lean. In some soils, to which na- 
ture has been uncommonly bountiful in impart- 
ing the means of fertility, as in many of our 
tiver alluvions, the deterioration is « and 
imperceptible ; yet it nevertheless goes on eyen 
there. 
lighter svils, the profits of husbandry depend, 
in an eminent degree, upon the faithful applica- 
tion of all the manure which a farm can be 
made to produce. 

In regard to the question, in what condition 
are manures most economically applied, I am 
sensible that a difference of opinion exists, 
many contending, even on philosophical 
grounds, that it 1s most wise to apply them 
after they have undergone fermentation. If 
the question was merely, whether a load of 
fermented or unfermented dung is of the great- 
est. intrinsic value, in ordinary cases the for- 
mer would be entitled to the preference, because 
it contains the greatest quantity of vegetable 
food. But the correct way to state the ques- 
tion would be this: Will jive loads of rotten 
manure impart greater fertility than ten loads 
that are unrotted? The numbers ought rather 
to be five and fifteen—for I think common dung 
suffers a diminution of two-thirds, instead of 
one-half, in volume, by a thorough . process of 
rotting.* It will assist in determining the 
question, if we ascertain what the manure 
mam with during fermentation, for it evidently 
oses much in weight as well as in bulk, and 
whether this lost matter would, if buried in 
the soil, have afforded food to the crop. For if 
it possessed no fertilizing property, the sooner 
it is got rid of the better, and we save the ex- 
pense of transporting it to the field. 
really consists of prepared or digested food, 
fitted for the organs and wants of plants, it is 
truly improvident to have it wasted agd lost 
for all useful purposes. The latter is really 
the case.t The matter which escapes in fer- 
mentation is vegetable matter in a gaseous 
form, fitted by natural process, like chyle in the 
animal stomach, to enter into and become a 
constituent in a new generation of plants. It 
is principally carbonic acid gas, the aliment of 
vegetables and the true staff of vegetable life. 
It has been vegetable matter, and will become 
vegetable matter again when brought into con- 
tact with the mouths or roots of plants. With- 








* During the violent fermentation which is’ necessary 
for reducing farm-yard manure to the state in which it is 
called short muck, not only a large quantity of fluid, but 
of gaseous matter, is lost; so much so that the dung is re- 
duced one-half or two-thirds in weight, and the principal 


soil, as has been stated before, are capable of becomin 
a useful nourishment for plants.—[Davy.] 

t+ As soon as dung begins to decompose, or rot, it 
throws off its volatile parts, which are the most valuable 
and most efficient. Dung which has fermented so as to 
become a mere soft cohesive mass, has generally lost from 
one-third to one-half of its most useful constituent ele- 


- 





ments. It evidently should be applied as soon as fermen- 








tation begins, that it may exert its full action upon the plant, 








and lose none of its nutritive powers.—[Davy.] 


PRINT IN BINDING 


ut in ordinary, and particularly in the} 


But if it | 


elastic matter disengaged is carbonic acid, with some am- 
monia ; and both these, if retained by the moisture in th,|}) 





\to prove this, I will suggest a mode by whict 
any farmer, in the spring, before yard manur 
iferments, put twenty-five loads in a pile to ro 
jand take another twenty-five loads to the fie 
where he intends to plant his corn, spread j 
jupon one acre, plough it well under, harro 
ithe ground, and plant his seed. Lethim plan 
another acre of corn along-sidé this, witho 
lmanure. As soon as the.corn is. harvested 
carry on and spread the twenty-five loads « 
prepared or rotted manure left in the yard, o 
what remains of it, upon the acre not. manure 
for corn, and sow both pieces to wheat... Unles 
my observation and practice have deceived me 
he will find the result of the experiment to b 
this: the acre dressed with long manure wi 
pele the most wheat, because the manure ha 
een less exhausted in the process of summe 
rotting, and for the reason, that in cultivatin 
the corn, it has become better incorporate 
with the soil—and it will, besides, have yielde 
some twenty.or thirty more bushels of corn, 
consequence of the gases upon. which the 


were dissipeton by the winds and lost. 

Plants, like animals, require different mod 
fications of food. . In general, the plants whic 
afford large stocks or roots, as corn, putatve 
pore and clover, thrive best on the gase 
which are given off from dung in the proce 
of fermentation—while those exclusively cu 
‘tivated for their seeds, as wheat, barley, &c 
are often prejudiced by these volatile part 
'which cause a rank growth of straw witho 
improving the seed. Hence the first mentione 
jerops may be fed on long manure without le 
sening its value for the second class, provide 
ithey immediately follow, and hence unferment 
led Manures are most economically applied 1 
|hoed crops. 





| Different rules should govern in the applicale 
ition of fermented and unfermented manured, 


|The latter should be buried at the bottom 
|the furrow with the plough, the former onl 
superficially with the harrow. The reason 
are these—unfermented dung operates m 
ichanically while undergoing fermentation, i 
jrendering the recumbent scl pieces and pervi 
lous to heat and air, the great agents of decom 
‘position and nutrition, and the gaseous 
volatile parts being specifically lighter th 
‘atmospheric air, ascend,* and supply the want 
lof the young roots. The next ploughing tur 
\the residue of the dung to the surface, when i 
benefits on a different principle: for fermente 
‘manures consist of ponderable substance 
‘which have a tendency only to descend. 


farming districts, where the natural fertility 


ithe matter can be satistactorily settled. Le a 


here fed and thrived, but which in the yar 


Manures possess a high value in all goof, 


ithe soil has been impaired by culture. In mos, 


jof our large towns it is bought up at one ¢ 
two dollars a cord, and transported ten ¢ 
twenty miles by land carriage, and mue 
\farther by water. So essential is it considere 
jin ree to profitable husbandry, that eve 
material which imparts fertility is sedulous) 
economised, and applied to the soil. Amo 
jother things, ship loads of bones are annual! 
ibrought from the continent into Great Britai 
jand ground for manure. Bone dust is in suc 
jhigh demand in Scotch husbandry, that it 
price has advanced to $s 6d sterling per bushe 

We possess no certain data to ascertain th 
jsaving which may be introduced into this. brane 
of farm ecenomy; yet if we put down ti 
inumber of farmers in the state at one-tenth ¢ 
jour population, or 200,000, and estimate th 





* A friend made this experiment: He trenched a qua 
ter of his garden, and deposited a layer of dry straw, th 
jinches thick, one foot below the surface, as the on 
manure, and planted it with water-melons. The orop, 
said, was the finest he ever grew. On examining tb 
straw in autumn, he found it was completely rotted, 
reduced to the condition of short muck. He was satisfie 
jthat his melons had been highly benefitted by the stra’ 
|while undergoing fermentation, and that had the st 
rotted in the yard, the volatile portion of the: manure we 
have been whelly lost. 
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AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


hereafter invented, and. to.publish. the result of 
































an AEEIAgE. of _five loads. upon-each 

rm might atyhig be made, it will give us 
a total of one million loads, which, at the very 
moderate price of 25 cents, would amount to 
$250,000 per annum. 

Farm Implements.—We must all have noticed 
the great improvements which a few years 
have made in the mechanic and manufacturing 
arts. Scarcely a process is managed as it was 
twenty years ago. Scarcely an old machine 
but has undergone improvements, or given 
place to a better model. Manufacturing opera- 
ions have been simplified and abridged, and 
human labor has been reduced to a compara- 
= ive cypher, by the substitution of machinery 
Jnlestiund the power of steam. The effect has been 
rd me, great reduction in the price of manufaetured 
t 10 bl ommodities, and an increase in their consump- 
€ Willion. We aré assured that during the twelve 
re hafvears which elapsed between 1818 and 1930, 
immegSheffield wares—hardware and cutlery—expe- 
vaul@rienced an average reduction in price of sixty 
orale@er cent. varying upon different articles from 
yielde@y) to 85 per cent. (See Babbage on the Eco- 
wn, Mioemy of Machinery.) Cotton goods, books, 
ie ad various other fabrics, have undergone a re- 
’ Yaruction no less remarkable within our time. 

hese beneficial changes have resulted in a 
mod t measure from the aid which science has 
Wwhic#bither itself imparted, or which it has elicited 
tatvedirom mechanic skill—for a useful invention 
Sast@ften awakens latent genius, and calls forth 
rocesHuecessful competition, even in the unlearned. 
ly culNo sooner is an improvement in the manufac- 
'Y> SBuring arts announced, than it is adopted 
part#iwhenever it can be regarded beneficial—such 
ritho s the facility of intercourse—such the desire— 
tlone@he necessity—there, of profiting from every 
ut le discovery which benefits their art. The farmer 
Ovideds less able and less willing to keep pace with 
rmeni@he march of intellect. e has few opportu- 
lied tHhites of becoming acquainted with the im- 

_ pprovements of others, except by slow degrees; 
pplicafind he is so liable to be taken in by the catch- 
nuredenny productions of the day, and is withal so 
(om Bistrustful of new experiments, that he will 
T on'@ardly venture to buy new implements and 
eascMmachines, nor to adopt new practices, however 
S MBeneficial they might prove on trial. Mr. Coke 
100, ells us that his examples in farming, (and 
| perviiew men ever gave better,) only enlarged the 
decomPirele of their influence about a mile ina year. 
ous Hence, as regards this branch of improvement, 
r thafive have much to do ere we can overtake the 
tr pirit of the age, as exemplified in our sister 
g turterts. 
vhen Many of our farm implements have under- 
ment@one improvements ; yet there are others which 
tanceMdave been either but partially introduced, or 
re hardly knewn, that are calculated to abridge 
ll _g0lsbor and to increase the profits of the farm. 
‘ility @here exists a great disparity in the quality of 
iN MOFmplements. In ploughs, for instance, there is 
one (@ difference which eludes superficial observa- 
ten “Gon, particularly in regard to the force required 

™uCHo propel them, that is worth regarding. I 
siderMave seen this difference, in what have been 
{ everiermed good ploughs, amount to nearly fifty 
ulousifRer cent. or one-half. The perfection of our 
AmolZimplements is intimately connected with a 
1nUalBorrect. application of mechanical science, a 
Britaifiranch oF 
in SUCHivated among us. Messrs. Many & Ward, 
hat i'fhe enterprizing proprietors of an iron foundry 
bushel this city, have assured me that there are 
ain th@ore than two hundred patterns of ploughs 
bran¢elfow in use in this state. Of this number some 
wn ti@May be very good, but many must be compara- 
enth ively bad. But what individual is able to 
te thiMecide upon their relative merits, or even to 
ome acquainted with the different sorts? 
da quilt would be rendering an important service to 
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ous age state at large, and especially to the farm- 
the on . 
orop, Mg. interests, if a competent board was ap- 


ning tinted, comprising men of practical and 
wed, a@ientific knowledge, to test thoroughly, by 
amination and perfectly satisfactory trial, 
pt only the ploughs, but the other implements 


= husbandry now in use, or which may be 


re we 





knowledge hitherto too little cul-) 








their examination, and certify their intrinsic 
land relative merits. Such board might meet 
once or twice in a year, and no inventor or 
vender whe had confidence in the goodness of 
his machine would fail to repair to the place 
of trial. ‘This would tend to eal! inte action 
mechanical science and skill, in the confidence 
of receiving a just reward; the public would 
confide in the trial and opinions of the board ; 
good implements would be extensively intre- 
duced and bad ones would be discarded. The 
expense of the examination would bear no pro- 
portion to the public benefit. 

Draining.—Few expenditures in liusbandry 
are calculated to make better returns than 
those made in draining, a branch of labor 
which has had a very limited practice among 
us, and of which we have yet much to learn. 
Many of our best lands are permitted to re- 
main in a comparative unproductive state, on 
account of the water which reposes on the 
surface or saturates the subsoil. ‘To render 
these lands productive, even for arable purpo- 
ses, it is ealy necessary, by well constructed 
and sufficient drains, to collect and carry off 
the surplus water which falls upon the surface 
or rises from springs below. ‘The rationale o1 
draining is briefly this: Air and heat are es- 
sential agents in preparing the food of plants 
which is deposited in the soil, and they are 
also necessary for the healthful development 
of most of the cultivated varieties. These 
agents are in a measure excluded from the soil 
by the water. The temperature of a soil, 
habitually saturated with spring water from 
beneath the surface, seldom exceeds 55 or 60 
degrees at midsummer. Hence the grains and 
grasses, which require a heat of 80 or 90 de- 
grees to bring them toa high state of excel- 
lence, can never thrive in these cold situations, 
where they find neither the warmth nor the 
food suited to their habits. But drain these 
soils, and they become light and _ porous, 
pervious to solar and atmospheric influence, 
the process of vegetable decomposition is ac- 
celerated, and a high state of fertility is de- 
veloped. 

One of the modern improvements in drain- 
ing, which tends very much to give permanency 
to the work, is to dig the trench with a spade 
adapted to the purpose, with a wedge shaped 
bottom, say three inches at the bottom and five 
inches at the upper surface of the lower cut, 
and to fill this part with broken stone. ‘The 
trench is dug two feet deep before this cut is 
made, and the wedge shaped bottom cleaned 
with a pxnpes fitted for the purpose. By con- 
centrating the water it acquires force, and keeps 
the passage open. And if broken stone is 
employed, not exceeding three inches in dia- 
meter, it affords no harbor for ground mice or 
moles, which otherwise get in and open pas- 
sages to the surface, through which water and 
earth are apt to enter and choke up the drain. 
Drains of this description are very efficient 
and economical to keep the bed of a road dry, 
placed either at its sides or in the centre, hay- 
ing a fall to carry off the water. A cubic yard 
ot stone will lay about 120 feet of under drain of 
the dimensions above given, and 8 inches deep. 
The breaking of the stone will cost three or 
four shillings the cubic yard. 

The acknowledged utility of irrigation, or of| 
spreading, occasionally, the waters from 
streams or the highways over lands, has led tc 
a misapprehension with many of the princi- 
ples of draining. Irrigation is employed to 
furnish water to soils, generally slopes, where 
it is deficient, and from whence it speedily 
passes off, or to cover grounds in winter to ex- 
clude severe frost. The water thus employed 
is nearly of the warmth of the atmosphere. 
and is generally charged with fertilizing pro- 
perties. Draining is employed upon flat sur- 
faces, or upon slopes abounding in springs 
where there is an excess of water, and of a 
temperature which materially chills and dead- 








ens the soil. Irrigation supplies water where 
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there is a deficiency—draining carries. it.ef 
where there is an excess. Both are intended, 
by opposite modes, to produce the same result— 
a suitable degree of moisture for the wants of 
the crop. . 

We have illustrations in abundance of the 
advantages of draining ; and so apparent have 
been its benefits, in districts where it had a 
fair trial, that a knowledge of the science, for 
a science it may be called, is considered an im- 

ortant branch. of agricultural knowledge. 
ipa one estate in Scotland, where the far- 
mers are generally tenants, sixty-five miles of 
under drains have ‘been made within a few 
years, at the joint expense of the landlord and 
tenant. The benefits of this expenditure have 
heen—to the landlord, an additional 5s. per 
acre upon his annual rental—and to the ten- 
ants, a more than corresponding advantage in 
the increase of their crops. A gentleman who 
deservedly ranks high in this society, and who 
has been a pioneer in this branch of improve- 
ment, has assured me, in answer to my inqui- 
ries, that he has applied- under draining to 
twenty different fields, to the extent of more 
than two thousand rods, at the average cost of 
fifty cents per rod ; and that he has been fally 
remunerated for the outlay in every instance, 
in the increased products of three years. In 
some cases, he adds, where the lands produced 
coarse grass of little value, and where tillage 
was out of the question, he has expended 
twenty dollars per acre in under draining, and 
now grows upon these lands Indian corn, oats, 
wheat and clover, luxuriantly. The value of 
this land has ‘been increased from twenty to 
one hundred dollars per acre, or five hundred 
per cent. by the operation of draining. «(Sée 
appendix A.) I have had some personal ex- 
perience in this sort of improvement, and have 
made it the subject of calculation, and am in- 
duced to believe that where stone is convenient, 
efficient and permanent under drains may be 
made as low, if not lower, than what they cost 
my friend. A laborer accustomed to the werk 
averaged ten rods per day upon my farm, for 
thirty days. ‘The ground was sandy and soft. 
Other materials were substituted for stone, 
which would, had they been employed, have 
required more labor, though they had been pre- 
pared to his hands. 

The benefits of under drains are not limited 
to lands which show water upon the surface. 
We may often notice at midsummer that some 
flat lands have a sterile and compact appear- 
ance, whose general aspect would indicate 
fertility. This is readily accounted for by 
supposing what is often known to be the fact, 
that the soil reposes upon a compact strata, 
which prevents the descent of water,and which 
has not sufficient inclination to pass it off. 
This water chills the ground, retards the de- 
composition of vegetable food, and causes 
comparative infertility. This may be effectu- 
ally remedied by parallel under drains, the 
space between them to depend upon the com- 
pactness of the soil, a drain being supposed to 
collect the water nine or ten feet on each side 
in the most tenacious ground. It is usual 
where fields are thus drained to make a cross 
drain along the upper side, and also one along 
the lower side, to receive and carry off the 
water which the parallei drains collect from the 
soil. 

Barley and Hops are becoming important 
staples of our state, particularly of the nor- 
thern and western portions. Few persons, f 
presume, have a just conception of the quan- 
tity which we annually produce, or the im- 
mense loss we sustain for want of better know- 
ledge and more care in cultivating and prepar- 
ing these crops for market. Our soil and 
climate are found to be well adapted to. their 
growth, and we have produced as fine samples 
of both as are grown in any part of the world. 
Independent of an increasing home consump- 
tion, the hop in particular is always in de- 
mand for exportation. If in good condition, it 








is one of the most profitable crops to the 
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wer that can be raised. 


If in bad condi-||ffom this arrangement may be appreciated 
tion, it is often a losing concern, not even||when I state, that were the workmen who 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 





affording a return for the labor bestowed in its|}whiten the pins to pertorm all the different 


eulture. 

Deeming the subject one of deep interest to 
the community, and as coming particularly 
within the province of this society, I have been 
at some pains to collect data from the best 
sources in relation to the barley and hop trade, 
with the view of submitting an abstract of the 
facts to your consideration. 

Two-thirds of all the barley grown in the 
United States is believed to be marketed at 
Albany and the neighboring towns upon the 
Hudson. ‘The amount brought to our market 
last year is estimated at 450,000 bushels. It 
is of two kinds—twe rowed and six rowed, 
one possessing a thin and the other a thick 
skin, and larger berry, ill adapted to be malted 
together, as one kind malts quicker than the 
other, and becomes sensibly deteriorated before 
the saccharine matter of the other kind is fully 
developed. ‘The two varieties are oftea mixed 
by the grower ; but that which passes through 
second hands, as the merchant, boatmen, &c. 
is almost universally so, and is besides fre- 
quently adulterated with oats and other foreign 
matters, which seriously depreciate its value. 
It is stated that the deterioration and loss 
consequent upon the bad condition of the 
barley brought to market the last season, was 
equal to ten per cent. or 45,000 bushels—which, 
expressed in money, at 75 cents the bushel, 
amounts to $33,750. 

Serious as our loss seems to be from the bad 
management of our barley, it will be found to 


be no less so. upon our hop crop. About 2,300) commerce. 


bales, or 50,000 lbs., is the estimated quantity 
brought to market the last year. 


Of this|jyears hence? 


processes, they would cust in making “three 
times and three-quarters as much as they now} 
do by the application of the division of labor.” | 
See Babbage on the Economy of Machinery.)| 
his principle 1s exteusively adopted in manu-| 
factures, and is no inconsiderable cause of the 4 
reductio. in price of their fabrics. | 





’ 


It has been| 
advantageously introduced in the farming of, 
Great Britain. Men are kept as much as pos-| 
sible to the same branch of labor, because, by; 
becoming familiar with it, they perform more| 
and do it better, as a greater individual respon-; 
sibility rests upon them. All light work is) 
performed by women and children. A man} 
who can earn six shillings should not be em- 
ployed en what a boy can do equally well who 
is paid two shillings per day. Say a farm 
affords one hundred days of this kind of labor 
im a year—the gain to the cultivator by em-| 
ploying the boy insvead of the man will amount! 
to fifty dollars. | 

/Vew articles of culture.—Forty years ago cot-| 
ton was hardly recognized asan article of culture) 
in the United States. In 1832 it constituted) 
by far our greatest material of export, the! 
quantity exceeding three hundred and twenty-! 
two mullions of pounds, and the estimated! 
value falling but a fraction short of thirty-two) 
millions of dollars. In addition to this, the! 
|home manufacture of the raw material now} 
gives employment to half a million of our| 
population, while the goods fabricated from it! 
constitute a material source of our internal, 
Who can pretend to say what) 
will be the great staples of our country forty! 
Almost every discovery in sci-| 





tagger’ Iam assured by the best judges of| ence calls into existence a new art, and almost! 
t 


e article, there were not 200 bales which 
ought to have been denominated frst sorts. 
Many of the hops were imperfectly dried, and 
in consequence of the moisture in them when 
bagged, a fermentation was induced highly de- 
trimental to their quality. The criterion by 
which hops are determined to be well dried is, 
when the stocks become perfectly shrivelled 
and dry. This is not found to be the case 
with those sent to this market, and the effect 
is that deterioration goes on till the hops are 
used, whereas well dried hops lose very little 
of their goodness by being-kept over. Again— 
too much heat, particularly in the outset, is 
prejudicial, as it drives off with the moisture 
the aroma or essential oil which gives value to 


the hop. A great portion of our hops are} 


picked too early, before they are sufficiently 
matured, while other parcels are scorched or 
otherwise injured in the process of curing ; 
and although they might bear a superficial ap- 
pearance of being prime, most of them on 
critical examination were found to be extremely 
deficient in the principle which gives them 
value. While the average price may be stated 
at 18 cents, many of these hops are declared 
not to have been worth two cents the pound. 

Here, then—if the data which I have given 
are correct—are two of ‘the staple productions 
of our soil, on which we have lost, or what 
amounts to the same’ thing, have failed to 
realize, from 59 to 100,000 dollars in a single 
year, from carelessness, or a want of knowledge 
sa their culture and o—- for market. 
(See appendix B.) To what extent might this 
sum be swelled were we to embrace in this in- 
quiry the other products and labors of hus- 
bandry! A like disparity, I apprehend, between 
good and bad management would be found to 
exist in almost every department of our agri- 
culture. 

Diwision of labor, although not so well 
adapted to farm labor as it is to the mecha- 
nic and manufacturing arts, is nevertheless 
susceptible of being advantageously studied 
and applied by the husbandman. The process 


of pin making is subdivided into seven branch- 
es, to each of which is assigned a distinct 
set of hands. 


The advantages which result 


jevery new art furnishes a new demand for| 
|jsome product of the soil. It is the province of 
wisdom to keep pace with the knowledge ot 
the times, that it may profit by its coastant 
improvements. There is already an increas- 
ing demand for products of the soil, which we) 
have the ability to supply, but which we con-| 
tinue to import from Europe. Madder, woad, 
and weld, are essential. to our manufactures,| 
and the quantity which is consumed draws no! 
inconsiderable amount annually from our! 
country. Our soil and climate are adapted to) 
their culture, and with a little enterprise and| 
\jexperience we may soon be able to supply the! 
home demand. The madder now imported is} 
computed to cost more than two millions of, 
dollars per annum. (See page 137.) 

The turnip culture will yet become, as it has) 
proved in Britain, the basis of a great improve-| 
ment in our husbandry. Turnips are at the} 
same time an ameliorating and a cleansing| 
crop, and are admirably fitted to precede barley} 
or wheat. But their chief value consists in the| 
abundant product, and the adaptation of the; 
crop to the wants of all descriptions of farm} 
stuck, at a time when succulent food is most! 
wanted, and when it can be but scantily sup-| 
plied from other crops. The Swedish variety) 
has a decided preference. On lands adapted| 
to their culture, 600 bushels, or twenty tons of, 
||roots from the acre, may be stated as a mode-| 
|jrate average crop. The greatest objection to| 
|their culture is the labor and expense of secur- 
ling them for the winter use; but this is far! 
|greater in imagination than in reality. On, 
this subject I can speak from personal experi-| 
ence. A neighbor raised last year, from five, 
acres of land, three thousand bushels, which he} 
has fed during the winter, and upon which he 
is now fattening more than one hundred weth-| 
ers, besides oxen. 

The raising of mulberry trees and the pro-| 
duction of silk is another branch of rural labor} 
yet new among us, which bids fair to become 
a source of individual and national wealth.' 
and which the Society can enlighten and pro- 
mote. The experiments already made have! 
shown, that while the business abstracts very | 
little labor from the ordinary employments of| 
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the farm, it is susceptible of yielding a hand- 
some income to the farmer. The early atten. 
tion of this Society in distributing seeds of the 
mulberry has done much towards introducing 
and extending this branch of labor. It is com- 
puted that the seed may have produced half a 
million of trees, and that this number may 
have been doubled by individual efforts in that 
time. A new species of the mulberry, (morus 
multicaulis,) has been introduced from the 
Phillipine islands through France, by M. Per- 
rottet, which promises new advantages in the 
production of silk. The tree is as thrifty 
and as-hardy and as easily propagated as the 
white mulberry, while the leaves being much 
larger, are far more easily gathered, and are 
said to be better adapted to the production of 
fine silk than the other species of this tree. 
This Asiatic mulberry was introduced into 
France in 1824, and in 1830 it bore seeds abun- 
dantly. I would beg leave to suggest that the 
corresponding secretary be instructed to pro- 
cure seed of the morus multicaulis, with a view 
of its being distributed by this Society. 

The demand for silk fabrics is already great 
in the United States, and is likely to increase 
in a far greater ratio than our population. 
The importation of silks in 1832 amounted to 
ten million dollars. As an article of export, 
the raw material will be in demand for the 
European, and the manufactured fabrics for 
the South American market. France imports 
raw silk to the value of $0 million francs, 
and in Great Britain the annual importation of 
the article exceeds 120 million dollars. Hence 
there is little danger of the market becoming 
overstocked. 

The contrast in the profits of good and bad 
farming is worthy of a moment’s notice, as 
few take the trouble to scan it with care. | 
have already alluded to the bad management 
of our hop crop. Had all the hops which were 
brought to this market the last year been equal 
in quality:to the best, and such they probably 
might have been with better knowledge and 
more care in their management, some 20 or 30 
thousand dollars might have been put in the 
pockets of the growers, which they failed to 
obtain. Let us examine what the difference is 
in the corn crop. I estimate the cost ef culti- 
vating and harvesting an acre of corn at fifteen 
dollars, and that a farmer will ordinarily 
plant four acres. His expense then will be 
sixty dollars. If the crop yields him thirty 
bushels an acre—and more falls short than 
goes over this quantity—and he sells the pro- 
duct at fifty cents the bushel, he will be re- 
munerated for his labor, but get not a cent ol 
profit. Now, if instead of thirty, the acre was 
made to produce, by good management, eighty 
bushels, the four acres, at the assumed price, 
would pay for the labor and afford him a nett 
rofit besides, of one hundred and thirty dollars. 
Jere then would be a difference, in one year, 
in the profits of four acres, of $130, all result- 
ing from good and bad management. I beg 
leave here, as affording to my hands a happy 
illustration of the contrast I would exhibit, the 
practice of an individual who stands deserved); 





igh as a practical farmer, and as a gentleman 
of respectability and veracity. I will first show 
what his land pip produce; and then what it 
pores produce. “The land I now till, (he ob- 
serves in his letter, which will be hereunto ap- 
pended,) at first, would not produce, on al 
average, more than 15 or 20 bushels of cor, 
ien or fifteen bushels of wheat, barley, or rye, 
and from half a ton to one ton of hay.” By 
good management, economizing manures, and 
a proper rotation of crops, he adds, “some of 


|my fields now yield from 80 to 100 bushels of 


corn, 35 to 40 bushels of wheat, 50 to 60 of 
barley, and from two and a half to three and 4 
half tons of hay per acre, and with less labor 
(excep! in harvest) than when I did not rave 
more than cne third or one quurter as much per 
acreas 1 do now.” The same intelligence and 
industry, that have trebled or quadrupled the 





profits of this farm, will produce like results 
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whenever they are diffused and brought into 
exercise. 

I have thus adverted, gentlemen, to those 
defects in our husbandry to which | proposed 
at this time to call your attention, and have 
endeavored to show their magnitude, and the 
importance of applying efficient remedies. 1 
will now call your attention to some of the 
available means of placing our agriculture on 
a more respectable and productive basis. ‘The 
means which I shall particularly commend to 

our notice may be embraced under the fol- 
owing heads: 

1. A school, to illustrate the principles of 
scieace upon which the labors of Agriculture 
are based, and to teach the best models ot 
practice. 

2. A more general diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, in a cheap form, accessible to the hum- 
blest condition in life. 

8. Agricultural associations; aad, 

4. Tne bestowment of pecuniary rewards, 
as stimulants to enterprise and industry. 

I need not stop to dwell upon the advantages 
which learning affords to agricultural labor. 
Science may be detined a study of the immu- 
table laws of the Creator, which govern and 
regulate mind and matter. ‘he study of these 
laws, and their application to the wants and 
comforts of life, have for ages constituted one 
of the highest and most useful einployiments 
of man; and have contributed, more than aay 
other human effort, to refine and elevate us 
above the grosser and degraded condition ot 
savage life. The conceatrated 
these labors are not proffered to our hands 
‘The pleasures and the benetits which they im- 

art are held out as noble rewards to mental! 
abor, in the same spirit that the blessings of 
health and competence are promised to him 
who “earas his bread by the sweat of the 
brow.” Labor, mental or bodily, is the inse- 
parable attendant of rational enjoyment. And 
is that knowledge to be concemned, which has 
done so much good to the world, and which 
has countless blessings yet in store for tive 
human family? “In a theological view,” says 
a late eminent writer, (see Dick on the Im- 
provement of Society by the Diffusion of Kuow- 
ledge,) “science is nothing else than a rational 
inquiry into the arrangements and operations 
of the Almighty, in order to trace the perfec- 
tions therein displayed. And what, continues] 
our author, are the truths which scieace has 
discovered? ‘They may be regarded as so many 


benefits of]| 
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jtence the sure reward of industry,—then the 
‘more knowledge is diffused, and the more that 
lindustry is encouraged, the less we shall be 
called upon to expend upon poor-houses and 
|penitentiaries. it no longer admits of doubt, 
that knowledge aud industry are the great con- 
jservators of public morals, as weil as the 
'great instruments of public wealth. 

| it has been remarked, that the more we 
|provide for any one class, the more it will in- 
jerease. ‘Ihis would seem to hold good in re- 
gard to the vicious propensities of our nature, 
and why not in regard wo habits that are com- 
mendabie and praiseworthy ? 

‘Lo speak practically. Our agriculture is 
greatly detective. It is susceptible of much 
improvement. How shall we effect this 1m- 
provement? The old are too old to learn, or 
lrather, to unlearn what have been the habits 
of their lives. ‘The young cannot learn as 
they ought to learn, and as the public interests 
require, because we have no suiabie school tor 
cheir instruction. We have no place where they 
can be learned the priuciples upon which the 
\practice of agriculture is based—none where 
‘they can be instructed in all the modern impro- 
jvements of the art. It is devoutly to be hoped, 
|that our fathers in council, justly appreciaung 
ithe importance of the subject, will aad another 
jco the proud trophies which New-York has 
jtlready won in the noble march of improve- 
iment, by properly responding to the correct 
jviews of this subject expressed in the message 
of our chief magistrate. 
| Our periodical publications, devoted to the 
jinterests of the agricultural and mechanicai 
jclasses, have proved highly beneticial, and are 
|daily enlarging the sphere of their influence. 
| These benefits, however, may be greatly mul- 
‘tiplied by a cheap work, adapted to the means 
ot persons in humble circu;nstances, and to 
jthe economy of those who are able but un- 
i willing to expend two or three dollars a yeat 
for an agricultural paper. It is believed there 
ire mor. than 200,000 farmers in the state who 
read little or nothing calculated to improve 
\their kaowledge in the business by which they 
jlive. With the view of bringing this subject 
vefore the society, | have made inquiries as to 
ithe price at which a respectable publication of 
‘this elaracter can be printed. ‘he estimates 
jaave been predicated upon the supposition, 
Ithat the editorial labors will be gratuitous,— 
‘that the subseriptions will uniformly be paid 
in advance,—that’ arrangements will be made 
\to give it an extensive circulation, and that an 














rays of celestial light descending from th 
Great Source of Inteiligence to illuminate the 
human mind in the knowledge of the Divine 
character and government, and to stimulat 
it to a still more vigorous exertion in similar 
investigations, just as the truths of revelation 
are sO many emanations froin the ‘ Father of 
Lights,’ to enlighten the darkness, and to 
counteract the disorders of the moral world.” 
Our state may be compared toa great family, 
the members of which are employed. in diver- 
sified pursuits, all designed and calculated t 
promote the common wea!l—having a common 
as well as individual object, and all united 
by reciprocal ties. In this light it is consider- 
ed as respects crime and want. One is pun-.| 
ished, and the other relieved, by common] 
consent, and at thecommon charge. We have 
erected splendid and extensive establishments 
for the vicious and the poor. ‘The county of 
Albany has been at greater expense for its 
poor than would be required of the state to 
establish and support a school of agriculture. 
Would it not evince both prudence and eco- 
nomy to endeavor to prevent, or to lessen, these 
growing evils in society, by devoting a portion 
of the common means to schools, which should 
teach the hands useful labor, and imbue the 
heart with the love of virtue? The adage teach- 
es, that “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” If ignorance be one of the 
chief causes of vice, and indolence the parent 
of want—and if knowledge be one of the 
main-springs of virtuous conduct, and compe- 





edition of at Jeast ten thousand copies will be 
lisposed of. ‘The result of iny inquiries is, 
ithat a monthly publication, of 16 quarto pages 
io each number, making 192 pages in a year, 
‘an be furnished-in parcels of twenty or more, 
at twenty-five cents per annum. The postage 
to any place within the state will swell the 
lsost to the subscriber to thirty-seven and a 
jaalf cents per annum. An amount so trivial 
las to win indifference, and to silence the objec- 
jtions of avarice. I submit to you, gentlemen, 
jwhether a more efficient mode of furthering 
lone of the objects of our association,—the 
ldiffusion of useful knowledge—can be devised, 
‘than the one here presented. ‘Through the 
liberality of two public-spirited and highly 
respected gentlemen, a specimen sheet of the 
|proposed publication has been published, and 
lhas been submitted for public examination. 
|Under the auspices of this society the Cunti- 
ivaron may be rendered a vehicle of useful 
|knowledge, and a means of effecting great 
jpublic good. I commend it to your guardian 
;jcare. 

In referring to agricultural associations, as a 
means of improvement, I think I shall be sus- 
tained by the opinions of those present, as well 
as by the authority of past experience, in the 
‘little Ihave to say. These associations tend 
ito promote social and friendly intercourse, and 
an interchange of kind offices; to make our 
farmers emulous of excelling in their cattle, 








in their crops, their buildings, and in the neat- 
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ness and order of their domestic arrangements; 
they bring them acquainted with each other’s 
improvements and means of economising labor ; 
instruct them in the comparative value of 
breeds of animals and the relative value of 
crops. ‘They promote industry, frugality, and 
the love of knowledge. They tend to multi- 
ply our comforts and increase our wealth, by 
the laudable emulation they call into action, 
and to enlighten and embellish our country. 

And yet f am sensible that these associations 
find but comparatively few ardent advocates 
among our farmers. Many are indifferent 
because they do not appreciate their benefits, 
or from an apathy, common to our nature, in 
every measure which does not promise present 
gain. Some will not support them lest they 
should lose a day or a dollar. And others 
oppose them from an envious wish to deprive 
their neighbors of that public commendation 
which they are conscious they do not them- 
selves deserve, and are not likely to obtain. 
The man who thinks and acts only for self, 
regardless of the welfare of those around him, 
and who fancies that he rises because others 
sink, mistakes alike his interest and his duty, 
and is a stranger to those ennobling feelings 
which flow from disinterested acts of benevo- 
lence and philanthropy. If the comparison 
inay be tolerated, I would liken the selfish man 
to the moon, whose sombre rays impart no 
vivifying influence upon terrestrial objects: 
and his contra to the sun, shedding abroad on 
every side his effulgent beams, and dispensing 
life, light and gladness to all around. 

The remaining subject which I preposed to 
aotice is the awarding premiums for beneficial 
experiments and improvements in husbandry. 
1 confess I ain not satisfied of the utility of 
paying for the largest products or the fattest 
animals, yet I believe there are many other 
subjects on which premiums may be awarded 
with public advantage. If my neighbor shall 
oe induced, by the expectation of a premium, 
to make some new application of science, or 
some new experiment in practical husbandry, 
which shall prove successful, and lead to im- 
portant public benefits, we become gainers, 
however expensive the investigation on the 
experiment *.ay have been to him who obtains 
the premium. In this way great public im- 
provements have accrued ; and like means will 
produce like results. These rewards are often 
the exciting cause to active industry, philoso- 
phical research, and to the developement of 
inventive genius ; which, like the seed, whose 
latent vitality is quickened into action by solar 
influence, grows, expands, and matures into 
iruits of usefulness. Go to the American In- 
stituie at New-York, and see the nnmerous 
productions which its premiums are eliciting 
from science and art. Look at Scotland, a coun- 
try which is surpassed by none in recent im- 
provements in husbandry, and where agricul- 
tural premiums have been awarded for fifty 
years, and see its society distributing nearly 
ten thousand dollars a year, as rewards for 
diligence and skill displayed in her rural affairs. 
But I need not seek for illustrations abroad. 
They abound in every county of our state 
where premiums have been awarded. Upon 
this subject I quote again my highly respecta- 
ble correspondent, who remarks in strong lan- 
suage—I have no doubt that the money which 
was appropriated by the state to encourage 
agriculture has increased the wealth of this 
country more than twenty per cent a year.” 
Ihave thus gone through with what I pro- 
posed to embrace in this address. I have 
pointed out some of the prominent defects in 
our husbandry, and have suggested means of 
remedying them at least in part. The means 
are partially at your command, and over them 
all you can exercise a salutary influence. 1 
hope the present opportunity will not be sufer- 
ed to pass without a united and successful 
effort to advance the objects of public useful- 
ness for which we have associated, and for 
which we have met on this occasion, 
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Darry Carrie or Ayrsuins.—By Wm. Ai- 
ton.—The March number: of the Edinburgh 


Quarterly Journal contains an article on these 


They have been very greatly im- 
If this breed o. 


cattle. 
proved for dairy purposes. 
cattle has undergone so many 
changes, why may not the same attention 
and care bestowed on our native breeds be 


favorable 


rewarded with similar results ? 


there are but very few farmers ia this country |} 


who have any fixed principles or plan in ob- 
taining a desirable breed of cattle; and as 
long as this is the case, we shall never have a 
known and established dairy stock. We 
make an extract, which we recommend te 
every American farmer, and particularly to 
those who are laboring to improve our cattle 
by the importation of the short-horn Durham 
and Devon breeds. 


Prior to the middle of last century, the 
cattle of the Bos tribe in Scotland were of two 
varieties —the race of Highland cattle, that 
were reared for the grazier, or to be sent to 
the English market, and which yielded little 
more milk than reared their calves; and a 
sort of half dairy-breed, in the arable districts, 
which, besides feeding their calves, gave a 
small quantity of milk for about nine months 
in the year. Part of that milk was used in 
the farmers’ families, and the overplus was 
made into butter and cheese. The size of 
these cows, and the milk they yiclded, was in 
a great measure governed by the quality of 
the soil on which they were reared and fed, 
and the mode in which they were treated. 
Although the making of butter and cheese 
had become, at a very remote period, the 
chief boast of the inhabitants of the Bail- 
iary of Cunningham, the northern division of 
Ayrshire, yet it was not till after the year 
1760 that any attempts were made even in 
that celebrated dairy district to improve the 
breed of cows, and it was not till alter 1785 
that any improvement, by bettering the con- 
dition of the cattle, was understood, or begun 
to be reduced to practice. 

Many persons yet alive can remember to 
have seen the dairy cows in that district of 
Ayrshire, poor, meagre, ill fed, ill shaped ani- 
mals, few of whom that were kept by the or- 
dinary farmers were more than from 18 to 
24 stones English in weight when fat, and 
having all the marks of starvelings. ‘They 
had long up-standing horns, deep-ringed at 
their roots. Their appearance was lank,— 
the chine of their backs bent up in a gibbous 
form,—their ribs had little curvature,—their 
skin adhered to their bones,—and their hatr 
was hard and standing on end. ‘They were 
worse than any cattle now to be scen in any 
of the arable districts of Scotland, and not su- 


perior in size or good shape s to the cattle now 


in Kintyre, Arran, or in Caithness, and few 
of them gave more than 3 or 4 Scots pints of 
milk per day. Indeed, it was impossible that 
they could be in better plight, as they were 
scarcely half fed. In summer, the pasture to 
which they were confined produced more 
weeds than rich grasses, and it was eaten so 
bare by the sheep that browsed on the same 
fields with the cows and horses, that the 
whole stock were merely kept alive. In win- 
ter and spring they were fed on oat-straw 
and what they could gather in the fields, and 
they got some boiled chaff and light oats after 


We believe]! 
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calving. So gradually and imperceptibly were 
improvements in the breed and condition 
jof the cattle introduced, that although | 
Hived in that part of Ayrshire from 1760 to 
11785, and have traversed it every year since, 
‘I have difficulty in stating, from my own ob. 
‘servation, or what I have learned from others, 
leither the exact period at which improve- 
eames began to be made on the dairy stock of 
Ayrshire, or the means by which a change so 
important was begun to be wrought. 


Ayr, now so much and deservedly esteemed, 
jis not, in their present form, an ancient or in- 
jdigenous race, but a breed begun to be formed 
during the memory of living individuals, by 





/some of the inhabitants of the Bailiary of Cun- 
Iningham, and which have been gradually im- 
proving for more than fifty years past, till 
now that they are brought to a degree of per- 
fection that has never been surpassed as dairy 
stock in any part of Britain, or probably in 
the world, ‘Fhey have increased to double 
their former size, and they yield about four, 
and some of them five, times the quantity of 
milk they did formerly. By greater attention 
to their breeding and feeding, they have been 
changed from an ill-shaped, puny, mongrel 
race of cattle, to a fixed and specific breed, of 











excellent shape, quality, and color. This 





change has not been effected by merely ex- 
ipelling one breed and introducing another, but 
on the far sounder principles of careful cross. 
ing and better feeding. 

| About the year 1760, or soon after that pe- 
‘riod, some of the noblemen and great landed 
iproprietors of that county brought to their 








and better shapes than any of the native 
stock existing at that period; and these cows, 
when fed on the rich and sheltered lawns of 
their new owners, certainly were more pro- 
ductive than the native breed. J 
imostly of a dark red color, with patches of 
white, and were then said to be Dutch or 
English cows. I remembery to have seen one 
or two of these stranger cows at Loudon Cas- 
tle, Eglinton Castle, and one sent to Grougar by 
Mr. J. Orr, about the year 1768 ; and I under- 
stand that somestranger cows, of improved size 
and qualities, were about that time brought to 
Dunlop House. And the Earl of Marchmont 
having procured from the Bishop of Durham 
a few cows and a bull of the Teeswater or 
some other English breed, of a red color, with 
irregular patches of white, and kept them 
some time at his seat in the county of Ber- 
lwick, Bruce Campbell, then his lordship’s 
|fuctor on the estate of Cessnock in Ayrshire, 
brought two or more cows and a bull of that 
|breed there, and their progeny spread over 
lpart ofthe country. ‘The bull was afterwards 
purchased by Mr. John Hamilton of Sundrum, 
juear Ayr, and became the sire of several 
lcalves on that estate. 

These are all the instances of stranger cat- 
tle which had been, about that period, brought 
linto the county of Ayr, so far as I knew at 
the time, or have been since able to trace, on 
|minute and anxious inquiries I have repeat- 
‘edly made on the subject; and as [ am not 
laware that more than a dozen, or at most 
itwenty such cows, ever came into the district, 
jf am disposed to believe, that although they 
irendered the red color with white patches 
ifashionable in Ayrshire, they could not have 
had much effect in changing the breed into 
their present highly improved condition. 








While these large cattle were allowed to 


The dairy breed of cows in the county of| 


seats in Ayrshire a few cows of greater size} 


They were} 
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browse on the lawns near a nobleman’s of 
gentleman’s seat, they throve and yielded good 
returns. But when they or their offspring 
were turned to the bare pasture, then preva- 
lent on farms, they soon became of less value 
than the indigenous stock. When bulls of 
larger size than the native cows were coupled 
with them, the offspring had large bones and 
bad shapes and qualities, unless they had 
been reared and fed on superior pasture, and 
fodder suited to their size. Coupling large 
males with inferior jaded cows, in hopes of 
improving the breed, is one of the greatest er- 
rors that can be committed by a breeder of 
any species of cattle. It was ewing to this 
ill-judged practice that the dairy breed of 
Ayrshire acquired too much bone for their 
size, and for the inferior manner in which they 
were fed; and from the practice of keeping 
bulls of a large size, the bones of the dairy 
breed are still too prominent. But this evil 
will probably soon be removed by improved 
modes of feeding. 

lt is certainly best to breed from bulls of 
good shapes, and of a size suited to the cows 
to which they are put, otherwise their off- 
spring will have large coarse bones, and ne- 
ver will be strong and spirited in proportion 
to their size. They will be, in fact, ill-shaped, 
dull, unhealthy mongrels. ‘The most skilful 
breeders of dairy stock in Ayrshire prefer 
bulls that-have least of a masculine shape, 
and which have the greatest resemblance to 
a cow. 

The shapes that are most approved of in 
the Ayrshire dairy stock are: Head, small, 
but rather long and narrow at the muzzles; 
the eye, small, but quick and lively; the 
horns, small, clear, bended, and their roots at 
a considerable distance from each other; 
neck, long and slender, tapering towards the 
head, with little loose skin hanging below ; 
shoulders, thin; fore-quarters, light and thin ; 
hind-quarters, large and capacious; back, 
straight, broad behind, and the joints of the 
chine rather loose and open; carcass, deep ; 
pelvis, capacious and wide over the hips, with 
fleshy buttocks; tail, long and small ; legs, 
small and short, with firm joints; udder, 
large, broad, and square, stretching forward, 
and neither fleshy, long hung, nor loose, with 
large and prominent milk-veins ; teats, short, 
pointing outwards, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other; the skin, thin and 
loose ; hair, soft and woolly ; the head, horns, 
and parts of least value, small, and the gene- 
ral figure compact and well proportioned. It 
is not to be understood that every dairy cow, 
or that any one of them, has all these fine 
shapes. But these are given merely as the 
perfection of the breed, or the shapes most de- 
sired and sought after. 

The real dairy breed of cows has extended 
from the Bailiary of Cunningham, first over 
that of Kyle, the centre division of Ayrshire, 
the whole county of Renfrew, and the western 
parishes of the county of Lanark, and are 
fast extending to many other counties both in 
Scotland and England. But the dairy cows 
in the eentre of Clydesdale, from Hamilton to 
Lanark, though of the same color and general 
aspect, and remarkably handsome, differ a 
little in their shapes from the Ayrshire dairy 
cows. ‘Those in Clydesdale are longer in the 
body in proportion to their size, rounder in 
the chest, less capacious over the pelvis, and 
heavier in their fore-quarters, than the im- 
proved dairy breed of Ayrshire. The Clydes- 
dale breed is better suited for the grazier and 
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butcher, shen the real Cunningham breed ;| conahined into their silk, and the snl gra-| winter iad spring. eae PRS ee pro- 


but, ifthe opinions of the Ayrshire farmers||dually withdrawn, and finally withheld, secre vide as many turnips as enable them to give 
are correct as to the proper shapes of milch-|/they are from seven to eight weeks old.||every cow a few daily all the time they are 
cows, as | believe they are, those in Clydes-||When reared in winter, the milk has to be}}on fodder ; and a few potatoes when the tur- 
dale, though beautiful animals, are not of the|| continued longer, as a calf cannot eat dry| nips fail. 








genuine dairy breed. | Hay| 
tea, the infusions of pease straw, linseed beat- 


The late Lord Belhaven kept at Wishaw-|| 
en into powder, treacle, &ec., have been some- 


House, for several years, a fine bull of the! 


|fodder so soon as it cun eat new grass. 


Besides these messes, or along with them, 
nl dairy cows have long been helped to a 
quantity of oats after calving. No farmer 


dairy breed, a native of the parish of Beith in}|times tried in foe ding calves, but none of the se| ican exactly state the quantity of grain so 


Ayrshire, but which, though a beautiful ani- 
mal, was longer and rounder in the body than} 
the generality of the cattle in that parish, and 
too strong and heavy y in the fore-quarters for 
a dairy bull. But, as that bull got many 
prizes at the cattle shows in Hamilton, he not} 
only raised a nuincrous progeny on the banks! 
of the Clyde, but the farmers, believing this, 
bull to be a model of perfection, preferred] 
cattle of his shapes, more than those that are| 
sought after in the county of Ayr. 

The chicf qualities of a dairy cow are, that 
she gives a copious draught of milk; that she! 
fattens readily; and turus wel! out in the 
shambles. In all these respects combined,| 
the Ayrshire breed excel all others in Scot-! 
land, and are probably superior to any in 
Britain. They certainly yield more milk) 
than other breeds in Murope,—no other breed) 
fatten faster,—and none cut up better in the, 
shambles*,—and the fat is more mixed with || 
the lean flesh, or marbled, as the 
say,-than that of any other breed in Britain, | 
They always turn out better than the most 
skilful grazier or butcher, who are strangers 
tu the breed, could expect on handling them. 
They are tame, quiet, and feed at ease, with- 
out roaming, breaking over fences, or goring! 
eachother. They 
at the rate of from twelve to fifteen miles a 
day ; and they are not injured, but rather 
improved, by lying out all night during suim-| 
mer and harvest. From their peaceable ha. 
bits, and the desire they always show to eat,! 
some have imagined that they are dull and) 
grovelling animals, but they are as lively and| 
spirited as could be wished; and they 
seldom affected with disease. 


butehers, 


are) 


expedients have ever come inte general 
‘in rearing stock in Ayrshire. But care is al-| 


use||give 


n to every cow in a season, as some give 
far more than others. It was found, however, 


are hardy, and can travel!}'That extraordinary change has been effected! 





\ways taken to introduce eve ry change of|\that some of the oats passed through the intes- 
H food to young cattle as gradu; lly as possible, | '|tines of the cows entire ; and the *y are now 
las all sudden changes are hurtful. ibruised in a inill. Of late, the grain chiefly 
Dairy calves get the best pasture on the|) given to milch cows is bean meal, mixed with 
farm for the first summer, and have some; boiled chaff and turnips. The quantity so 
preference to the other cattle during the first||given is generally about a boll of beans made 
winter. But, from that time till they come in into meal, and divided to each cow in the 
milk, they are generally kept on inferior pas-|| ‘course of the winter and spring. Some per- 
ture. ‘They are mostly kept in the cow-house|/sons give a greater quantity, particularly to 
jduring the night in winter. But the better|icows kept in towns, where they are fed for 
‘they are fed “and treated when young, the|| beef as well as milk. 
1 will they have calves, and the more|| Wherever the land is enclosed, 


lsooner the cows 


likely are they to turn out good milkers. For, ||are turned out to the fields, where they con- 


whatever may be said about improving the)|tinue in the night time, from Whitsunday till 
breed, by introducing better bulls, or by the) ‘the weather becomes stormy after harvest. 
most skilful crossing, it will always be found ‘Some people who have not a. end who 
tat it is chiefly, or almost exclusively, 
bettering the condition of the cattle, that the lcattle are safer from injury in the “oti at 
most effectual improvement in the stock can) ‘night, —that a sudden change of weather may 
le effected. It was not by the charms} ‘hurt the cows, or they may break from their 
wrought by the introduction of a dozen " two |encampments and injure the crops,—whiie 
stranger cows, and a bull or two from Eng- they can be supplied in their stalls with pro- 
land, from any other country, that the! ijvender. On the other hand, when cattle 
whole race of cattle in three counties have} lene be kept out day and night, the expense 
been changed from the worst in the arable||of'a herd issaved; they are under no restraint, 
districts of Scotland, to the best in Britain. and are generally more hardy and healthy 
ithan when keptin the house in the night time, 
in one lifetime, chiefly, or rather almost en-||and the dung is not altogether lost. 
tirely, by bettering the condition of the cattle! Soiling or feeding cows in the house on 
—by better feeding and treatment, aided by||cut grass in summer, as is generally done in 
judicious crossing, chiefly from the same race} France and Belgium, and in some places in 
ofanimals. Better feeding and management,||England, is not much practised in the dairy 
with reasonable attention to breeding, will| district of Scotland. ‘The land occupied with 
of cows, from the worst to}| idairy stuck is not so rich as to admit of that 
while crossing ever so much||mode of feeding to any extent. In many 











raise any race 
among the best; 


|| with strange blood, or even a complete change | plac es the horses are fed on cut grass in 





The size and weight of the dairy cows varics|| 
according to circumstances, from about 20 to!| 
near 60 stones English when fat, sinking offuls. 
The greatest number of them weigh from 24 
to 36 stones. Their prices varying accord- 
ing to circumstances, it is not easy to fix an! 
average. They have been sold from £8 or| 
£9, to £20 and £25, and as high as £30 and 
£ Probably from £10 to £15 may be 
considered as the average price at preseut of 
the best cows; for, like eve ry other species | 
of farm stock and produce, they have sunk i in) 
price for some years bac k. 


‘ 
35. 


jin summer on thoerse pasture as the farm af-|\of the relief. 





These cattle are reared in a plain, easy, 
and simple way. The calves are selec ted 
from parents of the best shapes and qualities, 


and few are reared that are not of the fashicn-| daily after they 


able color, a dark red with patches of white:| 
A good calf may be reared at any season of} 
the year; but those dropped in March or! 
April come at the most convenient time, as} 
they are ready to be put to grass in May, 
and attain some size before they are turned on| 
fodder. 

Calves reared for dairy stock are never al-| 
lowed to suckle their dams, but are always 
fed by the hand from a dish. They general- 
ly get from four to five quarts of new milk! 
twice every day, till they are five or six) 
weeks old; when some whey and meal are} 


' 


| 


of the stock, will do no good, unless they are|jsummer;. and the second cutting of clover 
well fed when young, and when grown up—||is always carried to the stables and cow- 
when giving milk, when dry. This has houses. 
lbeen proved to a demonstration, in the inr- | Farm-stock have long suffered for want of 
provement of the Ayrshire breed; and the|/a supply of salt. The “high duty on that ne- 
same thing will happen wherever the condi-||cessary of the life of mankind and animals 
tion of the stock is- uniformly improved by| long operated as a prohibition to its use 
better feeding and treatment. | among cattle ; but even now, when it is re- 
‘The milk-cows in the dairy district browse e||mov ed, many farmers do not avail themselves 
They do not consider that all 
winter they live on oat-straw,||the domesticated animals have as strong a 
with what they can||deaire for salt as they themselves feel ; and 


or 


fords; and i 
of coarse mez dlrs: hay, 


|gather in the fields when the weather is tem-||that it acts as a condiment to animals, as well 
}perate ; and, by way of luxury, they have} jas to the human race. 
lchaff or cut hay, boiled with light oats, green||tion, and improves the pile of horses and 


Salt promotes diges- 


potatoes, turnips, with some good hay|jcows. ‘The superior quality of the wool of 
calve, and till they can be! Spanish sheep proceeds chiefly from their 
'|being daily supplied _ salt. Wild animals 
run many miles to get a tasting of the salt- 


Ikale, 


|put to grass, But, from the time they are put! 
on fodder, till they drop their calves, they 


seldom get any thing but dry fodder, with 
‘lwhat they can gather in the fields. It has 
been found that too much boiled meat does not 
suit cows in calf; but, surely, a few turnips 
daily, either boiled. with chaff’, and given 
without much moisture, or raw, would not 
injure them in any condition they can be. On 
the contrary, a small mess of turnips daily, 
cither entire or boiled, would keep the cows in 
a milky condition through the winter, and 
prepare them for giving more copious draughts 
of milk when they calve, than when they 
have been fed on dry fodder only the whole 





* Weshould doubt of the Aryshires fattening faster, and| 
eutting up better, than tho Short-horns.—Ep. 





springs, when they are “within “reach ; ; and it 
is in their neighborhood that they are the 
most successfully waylaid and killed. It is 
not only bad management to deprive cattle of 
salt, which does them so much good, but it 
is even cruel to refuse them what they so 
much desire. 

Of the quantity of milk yielded by the cows 
of the Scottish dairy breed it is not easy to 
speak with precision, ‘There is a great di- 
versity in the milk of eows, which is increased 
by many circumstances—as the age of the 
cow—the condition she is in—the nearness to 
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‘performed all the labor about the cattle, and |seeds never failed to produce the best plants. 








or distance from her calving—and, above all,jin this country at the stated intervals from 
from the matter in which she is fed. _ It fre-|/1749to 1817. Apprehensions are expressed 
quently happens, that of cows not only of the||that they will commit great ravages, and it 
same breed, but even those which are the/|is asserted that more than once, when they 
offspring of the same parents, fed on the/j\visited some parts of New England, they not 
same farm, and in the same mainer, the one}only ate up all the grass in the fields, but ac- 
will yield more milk than the others. ‘Too/|tuaily attacked clothing and fences to appease 
young or too old cows give less milk than /their-insatiable hunger. But the Encyclo- 
those of middle age. A lean cow never gives |pedia Americana intorms us that they are in 
so much milk as one in good condilion.||no way injurious to vegetation, except from 
Cows generally give more milk for a few/!the damage done by the female in depositing 
weeks after they have calved than they do at |}her eggs—while the insect is itself the favor. 
any other time. The food with which they|ite rood of various animals, and in this way 
are fed has a powerful influence on the rnilk- may be turned to good account. Hogs de-! 
ing properties of all cows; and the mode in||vour them cagerly, and some of the larger 
which they are reared has a considerable ef- || birds are fond of them. ‘The Indians consi- 
fect on their milking property. delicate food when tried. In 





A cow reared|ider them a 
on bad pasture and scanty subsistence, will|| New-Jersey they have been converted into 
never turn out so good a milker as one reared ||soap. 
on better pasture. From these and other!| In various parts of the world, from time 
circumstances, it is not easy to determine the|/immemorial, these insects have been used as 
average quantity of milk given by the dairy|/food for human beings. For this purpose, 
cows, lin some countries, they are caught in nets, 
rn ny Survey of the county of Ayr, I sta-|iand when a sufficient number is procured, 
ted +> «t some of the dairy cows of that coun-|/they are roasted over « slow fire, in an earth- 
ty vi. .ed, for a long time after calving, from/ien_ vessel, till the wiugs and legs drop from 
39 to 2 imperial pints of milk per day, bui||them; when thus prepared they are said to 
that sich returns were not very common. ||taste like craw-fisi. ‘The locust constituted a 
Many of them, however, yield about 30 pints|;common food among the Jews, and Moses 
daily when in their best plight, but they gra-|(Levit. xi. vy. 22) has specified the different 
duaily fall off as the season advances ; and||kinds which they were permitted to eat. 
many of them do not yield much more than|| It has been disputed, however, whether 
half that quantity. Probably 3600 pints may|/the food of John the Baptist, in the wilder- 
neariy be the average quantity of milk cows|/ness, was the insect locust, or a fruit of the 
in that district give in the course of one||same name. 
year. 
' This statement having been contradicted|| proving Sexpvs.—lI heard him tell Col. 
by « person who resided near the sources of | Williams that day that -+he was born on a 
the Clyde, where dairy cows and dairv hus.||farm, and lived on one all his life, and that he 
bandry are but little known, { was at painsto|| was then, I think he said, near 80 years of 
consult the dairy farmers of Ayrshire anew, age. _1 knew him about twenty years before 
when employed by the Board of Agriculture |itts death, and knew him to be a skilful farmer, 
to draw up the chapter on Live Stock, for||auda very industriousman. In his long life 
the General Report on Scottish Husbandry ; he tried a great many experiments in farming 
ind I found that, so far from overrating, | had jand gardening with success. He advanced 
uaderrated the returns of these cows. [some new ideas respecting seeds, &c. [See 
mentioned in that chapter, that the farmers |Dr. Darwin’s Phothologia, Dublin edition, 
in Ayrshire had convinced me, and that it iprinted in the year 1800, page 410.] 
could be proved, that 48, 54, and in some|| “ He believed that no kind of incest would 
instances 60, pints had been frequently degenerate the breeds of vegetables,” &c. 
drawn from these cows daily, for severa!|Aud further, “ Mr. Cooper was led to his! 
weeks, when they were in their best plight. | present practice, which he begun more than! 
These I mentioned as extraordinary re-)|forty years ago, by observing that vegetables 
turns. But I added, that ifthe fact was con-|jof all kinds were very subject to change with 
ridered, that several farmers let out the milk |Tespect to the time of their coming to matu- 
of all their cows for a year to people who rity, and other properties, but that the best 








in manufacturing the milk into butter and||Among a great number of experiments he 
cheese, taking the risk of the market, and/|particularly mentions the following : 
paying at the rate of from £10 to £15, and/| “ About the year 1746, his father procured) 
in Some instances more, for eac! cow’s milk|,Seeds of the long watery squash, and though 
per annum, the quantity of milk must have they have been used on the farm ever since 
been equal to what I had represented, [)/that time without any change, they are at) 
therefore concluded, that the avers &+ returns, (his time better than they were at first.” | 
|| ‘ His early peas he procured from London 
would |/in the year 1756, and though they have been, 





of the better sort of the dairy cows, when 
properly fed and in good 


a 
y 
} Mont, 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 








peas for sale, he always reserved a number 
of rows for seed, and he would not permit 
any one to touch these rows, and he made it 
a point to gather those first ripe on those 
rows for his seed peas. The consequence 
was, that he generally had the earliest peas 
in the market of Philadelphia, and mestly got 
\forthe first gathered a dollar and a half fer a 
peck, and by the time they came down to two 
|dollars a bushel, his were always disposed 
\of. He never sowed more than one kind. 
——[Genesee Farmer. } 








S1RAWBERRIES—GARDEN OF THE CALEDO- 
\ntan Horticutturat Sociery.—The Editor 
lof'the N. Y. Farmer has received from Mr. J. 
Burnet, head gardener of the experimental 
garden of the Caledonia Horticultural Socie- 
ty, a few seeds of the following Strawber- 
ries: Downton, Keen’s Seedling, Bishop’s 
Orange, Grove-end Scarlet, Black fruited 
Roseberry, Keen’s Seedling Imperial, Proli- 
fic Hautbois. Any subscriber to the Farmer 
may have a paper by sending to the seed. 
store, 81 Barclay street. 

From two circulars, in reference to the ex- 
perimental garden, we make the following 


extracts : 
Fdinburgh, Feb. 4, 1834. 

The Council of the Caledonian Horticultu- 
ral Society, feeling the propriety of calling 
ithe public attention to the present state of 
ithe Establishment under its charge, have in- 
structed the subscribing Committee to sub. 
mit this statement to the Members of the So- 
ciety and Shareholders in the Garden, and 
to any individuals of rank and influence who 
may be induced to take an interest in an in- 
stitution of so much practical advantage to 
the country. 

The Society was instituted in 1809, and 
for a number of years endeavored (not with- 
out success) to promote the improvement of 
Horticulture, by offering numerous Premi- 
ums, and by publishing its Transactions. Its 
jfunds depended on the annual payment of 
jone guinea by each member; and the ope- 
jrations of the Society were necessarily more 
limited than was-desirable. In short, the 
establishing of an experimental garden was 
found to be absolutely requisite, more effec- 





Itually to enable the Society to advance the 


science of Horticulture, particularly by col- 
lecting together, with accuracy, all the best 
varieties of hardy fruits, including the new 
French, Flemish, and German Pears (seve- 
ral of which have already fruited, and proved 
excellent), and by exhibiting practical exam. 
ples of the improvements in forcing, &c. 
which were in progress in other quarters. 
A number of gentlemen paid twenty guineas 





each for transferable shares in this experi- 
mental garden, thus contributing nearly 


amount to 6000 imperial pints of milk every planted on the same place every season, they| £3000 towards its formation; and the Soci. 


rit 


vear ; but that inferior cows would not give||have been so far from degenerating, that they|| 


The | 


nearly so much. jare preferable to what they were then. 
Such were the conclusions I came to after||seeds of asparagus he had from New-York, | 
cunsnitine the farmers a second time, and to|/in 1752, and though they have been planted) 
that I still rigidly adhere, against all opposi-|jin the same manner, the plants are greatly) 
\improved.” 

——_—_——— || P.S.—Joseph Cooper : As some persons 
Tue Locusrs.—It appears that the seven-||may be sceptical, with respect to his seeds 
teen-year Locusts (Vicada septemdecim) are|\not only continuing their good qualities, but) 
‘ It has/jincreasing in goodness, | will here relate) 
He generally! 


tion, from whatever quarter it may proceed. 





to pav their periodical visit this year. 
beea ascertained that the insect appears,||what I saw him practice. 








periodically, once in seventeen years, and in||sowed every spring from about five to six 
the spring of the year. They were observediacres of early peas, and in gathering his 





ety added above £1000 (besides engaging to 
pay a large sum annually towards its future 
support). In 1824, an arrangement was en. 
tered into with the Honorable the Barons of 
the Exchequer, by which a piece of ground 
of the extent of eight Scotch acres, conveni- 
ently situate for the purpose, was obtained. 
Besides the annual payment to the Society, 
there is one guinea also levied for the sup. 
port of the experimental garden. The annu- 
al payment to the Society may be com. 
pounded for, by paying £10 10s, at once ; 
and any member of the Society becoming a 
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shareholder (the price of a share, which is| 


transferable, being £21 to members, and 
£25 to those not members,) is, of course,| 
relieved from the annual payment to the! 
garden. 

Since that period the garden has been in- 
closed on the north with a wall fourteen feet) 
high, exhibiting specimens of the various) 
kinds of fruit-wall, brick and stone, coped | 
and uncoped, recommended by the best wri- 
ters on gardening ; and it has been stocked | 
with a most extensive, it may be said, in- 
deed, almost complete, collection of fruits! 
and vegetables, with a copious arboretum—| 
besides a large assortment 





of shrubs and) 
flowers, either remarkable for their beauty| 
or their rarity and recent introduction. A) 
hot-house, a vinery, and peach-house, have| 
been erected, and also a commodious garden- 
er’s house, containing rooms for the meet-! 
ings of the council and committees, in which 
the library and botanical collections of the| 
Society are deposited; while no fewer than| 
seventeen parts or numbers of the Society’s| 
‘Transactions have been published. 

The benefit to the public frem these ope-| 
rations, the council can confidently state, has! 
been as great as could have been expected) 
from any establisiment of this description. | 
All the new varieties of fruits and vegetables 
worthy of cultivation have been introduced, 
into the Society’s garden, and every facility 
has been afforded for their dissemination 
through the country. The advantages to the 
members and shareholders have likewise 
been very great. as, besides the privilege of 
walking in and admitting their friends to the 
garden, where every article is correctly tal- 
lied or named (so that the garden forms an 
admirable school of horticulture, botanical as 
well as practical), they have the right of ob- 
taining gratuitously a portion of whatever it 
contains, viz. young trees or grafts of the 
fruits, plants, seeds, &c. of which large quan- 
tities are always prepared for this purpose ; 
and, it may be added, that during the last | 
three years, many thousand app!ications for} 
such have been complied with. 

It should be observed that the advantages 
accruing to members and shareholders are 
now great. Between £4000 and £5000 
have been expended in the formation of the 
experimental garden; and in its stock of 
fruit-trees, &c. it is richer beyond compari- 
son than any collection ever attempted in this 
country. The Society is now incorporated 
by Royal Charter, and this, with the govern- 
ment allowance of £200 a year, gives it the 
highly desirable character of stability and| 
freedom from risk, so important in an estab- 
lishment of this nature. 


Orchards.—The collection of fruits has 
been very much increased by donations of 
new or rare varieties, from the Horticultural 
Society of London, and from various public 
and private establishments in this country. 
Owing to these accessions, the Orchard 
Ground is planted more closely than was 
intended ; but the trees will be gradually 
thinned out as their merits become known. 


Arboretum.—The collection of trees and 
shrubs is now extensive, and it continues to 
be augmented, chiefly by donations from 
most of the principal nurseries in Scotland 


and England. 


At the south west corner of the garden a 
bank of soil, faced with bricks, has been con- 


'lvielded at the rate of ten bolls per acre less 


|jthese were last year cultivated, and have 





structed, so as to form an inclined wall at an 


jangle of 50°. Various kinds of fruit trees 
have been planted and are trained to this 
wall, to ascertain whether the inclined may 
‘not be warmer and earlier than the usual per- 
ipendicular wall. ‘This experimeut has been 
instituted at the desire, and at the expense, 


of John A. Murray, Esq. M. P. 


| In the Culinarium, a comparative trial has 
been made, both in the year 1832 and 1833, 
of planting whole potatoes in very wide rows, 
instead of cut sets planted at the vsual dis- 
jtance. Although the former plan has been 
recommended on high authority, the result 
ihas here proved rather unfavorable. to it, es- 
pecially when late potatoes were employed. 
\Of these the whole potatoes, wide planted, 
(than cut sets of the same kind, planted at the 
jusual distance. When early potatoes were 
used, the produce trom whole ‘tubers in wide 
rows was more satisfactory. Mr. T. A. 
Knight having obligingly communicated some 
tubers of several of his best seedling potatoes, 


proved excellent, as will be more fully re- 
ported on a future occasion. 








ARRANGING THE CoLors OF FLonrists’ FLow- 
j|ERS.—With regard to the difficulty of disposing 
lof whites, blacks, and browns, in the arrange- 
iment of flowers, it may be adopted, as a rule 
jsufficient for most practical. purposes, that 


possible, and in the following manner: [ pa 
two layers without any thing more between 
them than the paper and tow which surrejind 
them; I then carefully support a thin board 
by three nails from the outside, so that the 
board may not press too much on the fruit 
below; this board forms a second floor, on 
which [ pack two layers more ; and so on. If 
melons are required, they. may be closely 
packed in the lower chamber, or in the top 
part, if any, vacant space remain; but care 
should be taken to fill up any vacancy well 
with tow. 

Grapes I pack as follows: Into the bottom 
of a box I put a shallow layer of clean bran ; 
I then place int closely a layer of bunches of 
grapes that are perfectly dry, and from which 
all the deeayed berries have been carefully 
removed; [ then strew in as much bran as 
will cover them, and so on till the box is filled ; 
taking care to shake the box gently as I pro- 
ceed, that the braun may fill up every crevice, 
and prevent the bunches from being displaced 
during their journey. The person who un- 
packs the fruit may easily clean away the bran, 
by blowing smartly through the bunches with 
a Sinall pair of bellows. 

For packing strawberries, I provide a quan- 
tity of small upright wicker baskets, made to 
hold from a pint to a quart each; I fill them 
by putting the fruit in very closely together as 
[ gather it; I then tie the baskets down care- 
fully, and closely pack them in an upright 
position in a large flat basket made for the pur- 
pose. Strawberries, thus packed, will be 
quite fit to go to the table after one day’s 


rk 
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jwhites look well’ beside every other color, 
jeven blacks and browns; that blacks look || 
jbest next to greens, reds, and whites ; and that) 
jthe same will hold good as to browns. In ar-| 
ranging hyacinths in a bed, or chrysanthe-)| 
jmums on a stage, all the varieties having the! 
jsame color for a ground should be placed) 
jtogether; for example, all the reds: but, to 
\prevent the monotony that would result from 
salmon running into crimson, and crimson 
into lilac, there may be introduced between 
them streaks of white, and sometimes of black 
lor brown, to keep up the harmony. It must 
|be recollected that, in arranging flowers ac-} 
jcording to their colors, something of botanical] 
‘arrangement must also be kept in view. That) 
jis, all those varieties which approach the near-|| 
lest to each other must be placed the closest/| 
together. This may frequently be done, and 
harmony preserved, without the introduction 
lof either whites or blacks; but, where it can- 
not, whites or blacks will afford the desired 
jcontrast. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
give detailed directions on this subject without 
the aid of colored plates; and, even in that 
cage, much must be left to the taste and feel- 
jing of the vperator. We would recommend 
jour correspondent to store his mind with ideas 
jon the subject from the works of Burnet, and 
jot Philips, on Painting ; or, if these works be 
jtoo bulky for his purpose, we would recom- 
lmend a small work, by a scientific house- 
painter, Mr. Hay of Edinburgh, entitled The 
|\Laws of Harmonious Coloring, &c., by D. R. 
|Hay. If our correspondent possesses our 
|Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa\ 
|Architecture, or even Part xii. of that work, 
jhe will there find (} 2013.) how highly we! 
think of Mr. Hay’s Essay; and he will be|! 
lable to conceive in what way it will be useful] 


| ° ° . 
ito him in the arrangements of his flowers.— 


|{Loudon’s Magazine. ] 

















Packine Peacues, Grapes, AnD SrrawBER- 
RIES, TO SEND To A Distance.-—For peaches 
my plan is this: I procure a box of a size 
proportionate to the quantity of fruit that I 
|wish to send, some tow, and some silver paper. 
I cut the paper into small squares, and place 
one square smoothly round each peach; after 
this, I put a small quanty of tow carefully and, 
evenly around the paper. Into the bottom of 
the box I puta thin layer of dried moss, on 


jthat viciuity. 


journey; and it is advisable never to attempt 
to send this fruit to a distance which will re- 
quire it to be two days on the road. 

I have practised the above mode for several 
years, and 1 shall continue to adhere to them 
until I am fully convinced that I can adopt 
better ones. 1 am, sir, yours, &c. THomas 
Wixson, Gardener to the Rt. Hon. the E:r! 
De la Warr. Buckhurst Park, Sussex, Dec. 
21, 1833. 





Forcep AsparaGus.—Forced asparagus 
now becoming general, and of good gvelity : 
a fine specimen of it has been seen, trmported 
from France, evidently under a diflerer! sys- 


tem of culture, as it closely resembles t new 
variety of Grayson’s in its natural state “Ve 
have yet to acquire the knowledge |.ow is 
to be obtained here. On referring (ot i 
Jardinier tor 1334, I find the plan dese. 
there, and it would, I think, be we'l h 


inserting in your Magazine.—[Loudon’s Ga: 
ener’s Magazine. | 


Suerr Kictep sy Cars.—TIncredible as 
this may sound, we have good authority for 
saying the deed has actually been perpetra- 
ted in this county. Several cats of the com- 
mon species, with their progeny, have for 
three or four years past made an old stone 
quarry, in Martic township, their abiding 
place, and ia that time, it would seem, have 
relapsed to the wild state, and acquired the 
ferocious and predatory habits natural to 
their tribe, A short time ago some of them 
were seea in pursuit of a full grown sheen, 
belonging to the flock of Mr. Martin Hery, 
‘They soon overtook it, drag- 
ced it to the ground, and before the person 
who witnessed the scene couldreach the spot, 
they suceceded in so lacerating the poor ani- 
mal’s throat, that it bled to death in a short 
time. It required considerable exertion to 
drive them off. A dog, subsequently sent in 
pursuit of them, caught one, but would proba- 
bly have been himself worsted in the conflict 
that ensued, had not the owner come to his 
rescue. It is said that they also pursued a 
small boy some time ago, and followed him 
a considerable distance, as is now supposed 


yr 
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which I put the fruit as closely together as 


with deadly intent.—{ Lancaster Examiner. ] 
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Surracr Manurine.—Mr. Fleet: The 
remarks, folio 63 of the Farmer, on surface 
manuring, are so very fanciful, and the idea 
of chemical affinity between manure and the 
earth too great to be overcome by fe-men- 
tation, is so new to me, that | cannot avoid 
making some comment on it. ‘That manure 
spread plentifully on grass land will be bene- 
ficial, there can be no doubt; but the same 
manure if ploughed under would obviously do 
ten times the good. The idea of chemical 
affinity too great to be overcome by fermenta- 
tion is so exquisitely absurd, that it needs no 
comment. By fermentation, manure is re- 
solved into carbonic acid gas, which, if ex- 
posed to winds, will certainly be carried away, 
but if buried in the earth it is out of reach of 
winds, and is yielded as the crop needs it, and 
can assimilate; the carbonic gas is acidified 
by the oxygen of the atmosphere, and thus 
forms carbonic acid gas, the food of plants ; 
until it is so prepared, it cannot enter the ca- 
pillary vessels of the plants. Yours, 

Ratio. 

February 25, 1834. 

Remarks.—Both general practice and the- 
ory are in favor of Ratio; still we think the 
practice of the “ Old Man” who was “ suc- 
should not be regarded 
The plan of im- 


; 


cessful as a farmer,’ 
as founded on mere fancy. 
proving lands by the application of fermented 
manures on the surface, may not be so unphi- 
Josophical as Ratio would seem to indicate. 








Orcuarps 1n C.ypDESDALE.—From an article 
jn the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture we make a few extracts: 

The orchardists in Lanarkshire have relin- 
quished the practice of placing flags under the 
fruit-trees ; and they neither make pits, nor 
trench the ground eighteen inches deep, or 
more than ordinary delving with spades. They 
plant the trees only from six to eight inches 
deep, and raise the earth of a foot or eighteen 
inches round them, a few inches above their 
roots, to enable them to withstand the blast. 

Young fruit-trees require ropes of straw. or 
sprigs of broom, to be tied round them, to pro- 
vent their bark being eaten by hares. Either 
of these means are preferable to besmearing 
the trees with soot, or any other nasty sub- 
stance. 

The produce of the Clydesdale orchards, con- 
sisting of apples, pears, plums, and small fruit. 
has hitherto been disposed as fruit for fami- 
ly use, or sold to retail dealers in Glasgow, 
Paisley, Hamilton, Lanark, &c. ; and part of it 
has often been disposed of in Edinburgh. But 
now that the prices of apples and pears have 
fallen to less than one-third part of what they 
brought about twenty years ago, and from the 
great expense of carting fruit to market, the 
orchardist would do well to consider if it could 
not be manufactured into cider and perry. It 
is well known that apples raised frum a clay 
soil make the best cider ; and from the best in- 
formation I have been able to procure, from 
twenty-four to thirty bushels of apples yield a 
hogshead, or 110 gallons, of cider, the price o1 
which varies from £1 5s. to £2 2s. per hogs- 
head. In Herefordshire, twenty hogsheads of 
cider have often been made from the apples 
grown upon an English acre of land, although 
no more than forty trees grow on an acre. If 
a part of the fruit in Lanarkshire were con 
verted into cider and perry, when the crops 
are most abundant, and only the marketable 
part of the wee or what is known in Glasgow 
by the name of “ shop fruit,” were sold, a con- 
siderable sum might be raised by these bevera- 
ges, while the value of the marketable fruit 
might be kept at a remunerating price. Should 
the return from cider and perry fall short of the 





|price the fruit brought some time ago in the 
Glasgow market, the expense of the carriage 
of the fruit at all events would be saved. I un- 
derstand that the whole apparatus and utensils 
for making cider may be fitted up for about £50, 
and that two or three of these establishments 
would be sufficient to bruise one-half of the 
fruit that these orchards produce annually. 
From the vast quantity of gooseberries and 
currants now raised in the Clydesdale orchards, 
and in every garden in that country, their prices 
have fallen to about one-half, or two-third parts 
of what they brought some years ago. But as 
immense quantities of them are now made into 
jam, jelly, and wine, as well as into tarts and 











ether confectionary articles, condiments so} 
wholesome and palatable cannot fail to be in| 
high request among all ranks of people. These! 
fruit, im fact, occupy the same place in Scot- 
land that the vines do in warmer countries. 
Apples and pears are eaten in France and Bel- 
gium as food along with bread of rye ; and in 
Cornwall and some parts of England the Jabor- 
ing people eat fruit instead of bread er potatoes, 
and prefer the fruit to either of them. 

Under-crops of potatoes, oats, beans, barley, 
&c., are raised to a considerable extent among 
the fruit-trees in the Lanarkshire orchards, 
though not in that regular order as to be traced 
toany specific rotation of cropping. 

The fruit in the orchards at Camnethan 
Priory, the property of Robert Lockhart, Esq., 
and which extend to 24 acres, the trees mostly 
full grown, and in good order, was sold a few 
years ago at upwards of £900; but it was sold 
another year as low as £30. In general, it 
fetches from £400 to £600 per annum, besides 
a considerable portion of the best fruit being 
retained every year for family use. 

The orchards at Dalziel House extend now 
to 18 acres, with 5 acres more recently planted 
The fruit on about 12 acres of it was sold one 
year at £617, and the lowest sum that part ever 
gave was £100. The small fruit gives from 
£17 to £36 per annum, besides the value of the 
valuable under-crops. 

But a more fatal and common disease in the 
Clydesdale orchards proceeds from the atmos- 
phere, at the critical period of the blossoms ex- 
panding, or the fruit setting. A few days of 
dry withering easterly wind or a damp easterly 
haar, or a few flashes of electricity, at the time 
the trees are in flower, or when the fruit is 
just beginning to set, often blast the finest 
prospects of the orchardist. Cold rains some- 
times benumb or wash away the pollen ; strong 
winds blow it off, and sudden changes from 
heat to cold vitiates the fecundating matter, the 
farina withers in the anthers, and impregnation 
is prevented. Caterpillars and grubs, of the 
various species of phalena, papilio, and museca 
tribes of vermin, fix themselves on the buds 
or leaves of the trees, and destroy not only the 
fruit, but, like their devouring brethren or 
Egypt, eat up every “ green thing,” and render 
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the trees, for a season at least, barren of fruit. 








[The honorary Silver Medal having been of-| 
fered as a premium for the best account of ex.) 
periments made, to ascertain what advantage| 
may be derived from plucking off the flowers 
of the Potato, it was adjudged to the author of 
the following Report. | 


Report of an Eaperiment made at Aberdona, to 
ascertain the Benefit resuiting from the Re- 
moval of Potato-Blossoms. By James Mur. 
RAY. 

The experiment was made according to the 
plan laid down by the Highland Society in their 
list of premiums for 1833. 

The quality of the soil was not the best 
adapted for a very successful potato crop, but 
as I did not think of making the experiment 
until after the ground had been sown, I had no 
ilternative left me. At the same time, I believe 
that an experiment of this nature, although made 
upon a crop raised in soil not peculinrly well 








adapted for its culture, will be quite as satisfac- 
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tory in determining the advantages or disad- 
vantages of it, as one made upon a more con- 
genial soil. ‘The soil consisted throughout the 
two acres upon which the potatoes had been 
sown, of a shallow loam, upon a bed of what is 
generally called till. The field had been well 
drained, but like every other field of the same 
nature of soil, (unless where Mr. Smith of 
Deanston’s trenching plough may have beer 
used,) continues in what may be called a cold, 
damp state, and therefore an enemy to the po- 
tato. 

The variety of the potato sown was one 
which had been brought from Ireland some 
years ago by a gentleman of this neighborhood, 
and is called the red putato in this neighbor- 
hood. 

I divided the whole field into parts of three 
drills each, and having explained what I wished 
to be done to a few children of from nine to 
twelve years old, previous to the appearance of 
any blossoms, they never allowed a day to 
elapse, without looking after their chrge, and 
no sooner had a blossom begun to appear, (or 
in bud,) upon No. 1 of each part, than it was 
certain to be immediately plucked off. The 
other two drills of each part remained un- 
touched until the blossoms upon No. 2 seemed 
to be fully expanded, when they were also 
plucked off, while No. 3 was allowed to ripen 
its fruit. By arranging the drills in this man- 
ner, I could depend on being more correct in 
having the soil of each of the drills of each part 
exactly similar than I could have been, had I 
divided the field in the manner proposed by the 
Society. 

The preceding part of the experiment was 
(as it must appear to be) very simple indeed, 
and attended with no expense whatever, for 
there are always children in the neighborhood 
of a farm, who will do the work for a few 
pence a-day. 

The most difficult part of the ex periment to 
arrange was the taking up of the crop, so that 
there might be no interference between the dif- 
ferent drills. To obtain this, I took three 
carts, one of which was appropriated entirely 
by No. 1 of each part, another by No. 2, and 
the remaining one by No. 3. In this manner I 
prevented the very slightest mingling of the po- 
tatoes. 

The quantity of potatoes which each cart 
held, was exaetly ascertained, and the manage. 
ment of this part of the experiment being given 
to one person, it was his business to mark 
down how many loads each cart took to the 
potato-pit. 

After the whole crop had been taken off the 
field, and the overseer’s note-book examined, 
the following was the result : 

Drills, No. 1, being those from which the 
blossoms were plucked in the bud, contained 
30 bolls 2 bushels. 

Drills, No. 2, being those from which the 
blossoms were plucked when in full flower, 
contained 27 bolls 3 bushels. 

Drills, No. 3, being those upon which the 
fruit was allowed to ripen, contained 26 bolls. 

The superiority, therefore, of No. 1 over No. 
2, was 2 bolls 5 bushels; over No. 3, was 4 
bolls 3 bushels ; and of No. 2 over No. 3, was 1 
boll 2 bushels. 

From the above experiment it would appear, 
that the potato crop had been improved by 
having the blossoms plucked off, and that ac- 
cording to the period at which it had been dope, 
At the same time, the difference is perhaps not 
mech more than would be counter-balanced by 
the additional trouble given in taking up the 
crops ; for, although regulated as well as pos- 
sibly could be done, still it could not be taken 
up in nearly the time in which it would have 
been done, had the drills been resorted to indis- 
criminately. 

The quality of the potato is remarkably good, 
itis ofa mealy nature, and an uncommonly 
good keeper. We were using them last year 
here, in preference to early potatoes. Aberdo- 
na, Alloa, November, 1833.—[Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland.] 
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Report of the joint committee of the Senate and)to the minds of gentlemen who reflect on this 


Assembly of the State of New-York, on the 
memorials from several counties in this State, 
relative to the subject of an Agricultural 
School or Schools, made March 15, 1834. 


{It is with no ordinary pleasure that we lay 
this Report before our readers. ‘The state- 
ments, however, against the utility of agricul- 
tural societies, are not founded on facts, and 
are wholly and positively disproved by past 
and present experience of enlightened and ob- 
serving agriculturists in both this country and 
in Great Britain.—Ep.]} 


Mr. Herttell, from the joint oommittee of 
the Senate and Assembly, to which was refer- 
red the memorials from several counties in this| 
State, on the subject of an agricultural school,| 
or schools, 

Reported; That they have had this subject) 
under their serious consideration, and have! 
cahvassed all the plans for the promotion of} 
the science of agriculture, which have been|| 
presented by the petitioners, or suggested by|| 
practical agriculturists. 6 | 

It appears to the committee that there are! 
only two propositions which it would be ne-|| 
cessary to present to the Legislature. One is| 
an annual appropriation of a sum of money to! 
be distributed among the agricultural societies! 
in the several counties of this State, where the} 
county society is or may be organized, to be} 
distributed as premiums in such manner as the| 
societies may direct, and proceeding very much} 
in the plan as heretofore pursued by agricul-! 
tural societies; and its details will be found) 
in the report of a committee of the Assembly,|| 
in Assembly Documents, vol. 4, No. 312, for! 
1833. 
The objections to this appropriation of the}| 
public moneys are many, and deserving much 
attention. Among others, it has been said with]; 
much force, that they contributed only in al 
small degree in diffusing the science among|| 
the great body of the people, and that the pre-}| 
miums were invariably awarded to persons of|| 
considerable property, who were enabled by |! 
the use of manure on a limited piece of ground) 
to force an extraordinary vegetation, and that) 
they were not essentially beneficial to the great] 
body of the farmers, confined as they were to! 
local cultivation, and unconnected with scien-|| 
tific experiments on an enlarged scale. i 

The gradual decay of those societies in al-); 
most all the counties of the State would seem || 
to show, that for this and other good causes, || 
the benefits derived were not equal to the ex-|| 
pense and trouble of supporting them. The!) 
committee however do not, in this respect, in-|| 











tend to disparege such societies, by voluntary||sphere in which they Nave acted. It is so in 
associations in the counties, nor to interfere all the sciences, and some drones may leave 
with their operations, being satisfied that||the agricultural school without a relish for its 
much good has been done among the richer||continued pursuit. 


portion of farmers entering into competition]! 
with each other. 
generation, and in the opinion of your commit- 

. . 5 . i! 
tee, the time has arrived to establish and en- 
dow such a school. i] 


It has been pressed on the committee, that) and inexperienced as he is, e@mnot compre- 
there ought to be several schools created at the) hend why he is made and forced to learn a lan- 
same time, so as to have one at least in every! guage, not only differing from his own, but one 
The objections to this plan) he is,more ready to forget than he was to ac- 


Senate district. 


are, that as it is an experiment still wanting | quire. 


What is required by the/|this school will be an exception. 
farmers is a school of instruction for the rising} suit of classical studies, from the ill temper or 


some obtusity of intellect in mastering studies 
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subject. 

The question now is, in what manner can 
the State aid its citizens in the pursuits of agri- 
culture, so as to lay a sure and safe founda- 
tion for the rising generation, without being 
accused of hasty and rash legislation? In the 
opinion of your committee, this can only be 
done by the liberal endowment of an agricul- 
tural school, to be located at some central 
point, that it may be visited by citizens of this 
State, and foreigners who may sojoura in our 
land, with a desire of permanently investing 
their capital on this side, of the Atlantic. It 
appears to us very clear that to obtain a good 
jopinion of this class, it would be necessary to 
demonstrate the anxiety of the State to en- 
courage agricultural pursuits. Gentlemen who 
emigrate from Europe with the intention of 
making .agriculture the main objects of their 
separation from their native State, would 
be gratified to ascertain that in New-York a 
school of science was provided, to which their 
children could be sent, with a certainty of libe- 
ral and safe instruction; and it cannot be de- 
nied that the introduction of foreign capital 
under such circumstances is always beneficial. 
Such emigrants are the operatives of their own 
country; and here it is also worthy of ob- 
servation, that it would not disparage the char- 
acter of New-York in leading the march to in- 
tellectual improvement in the art of agricul- 
ture. Considerations of this description de- 
mand attention; but they are of minor impor- 
tance, compared with the lasting and beneficial] 
influence which would diffuse itself through- 
out the State, raise its character for liberal in- 
stitutions, and go down to posterity as one of 
the lasting benefits conferred on it by a wise 
Legislature. . 

Your committee are of opinion, that the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural school will be 
more beneficial to those who will follow us 
than who now legislate on the subject; and 
there is no reasoning so fallacious as that 
which defers a good act, because its benefits 
cannot be immediately realized by the donors. It 
is the same in the establishment of colleges, 
academies, and other seminaries of informa- 
tion: all have been benefitted by those who 
preceded them; and more particularly to the 
science of agriculture is the remark applicable. 
Experiene, we say, experience founded on sci- 
entific principles, is most to be courted, never 
avoided. It has been said, and truly, of our 
colleges and academies, how few educated inj 
them have distinguished themselves in pre- 
portion to the number educated. This may be 
granted, but it cannot be denied that many 
who have not risen to the levei of public no- 
tice, have done great service in the humble 








We, however, entertain the opinion that 
In the pur- 


imperfect knowledge of the teacher, or from 


requiring much research, the student, young 


We speak on this subject the language 


the test of time, as to its efficacy and general)jof enlightened men in both regions of our 
results, a prudent Legislature would hesitate |globe : a few, a chosen few, in whose bosoms 
to authorize so large an expenditure at one||the aspirations of future fame and reputation}, 
time, however satisfied they might be as to its|| prevail, will overcome the difficulties, and af- 
practical usefulness and final success. It is||terwards pursue the studies which were toils 
self-evident that much experience will be ac-||in their youth, but now are the solace of man- 
quired in the management and economy ot||hood. We can confidently appeal to the Le- 
such a school, which will be of great use here-||gislature for the truth of this assertion. Wel! 


have cherished, we have more than cherished 
them. We have endowed them most liberally ; 
and the reward has been to the State, the fa- 
cilities of edueation, common to all persons in 

jmoderate circumstances. 

; Still your committee beg leave respectfully 
jto suggest, that if a student at the age of four- 

teen years (qualified by a previous course of 
istudy) should be placed in an agricultural 

ischool, under the direction of competent teach- 
lers, under a guarded ‘police, combining the 
istudy of agriculture as a setence with the prac- 

ltical operations of every day on the farm, of 
\which he will be one of the cultivators ; where 

jconstantly will be submitted to his eye, the ef- 

fects produced by the various operations of 
dressing and manures; the variety and com- 
‘ponent parts of soils; the affinity of one to cer- 
tain’, vegetables, and their dislike to others; 

showing the most profitable mode of husband- 
‘ry. We ask, do you not fix the mind at such 
an eye to the pursuits of labor, by making la- 

bor a pleasure, while you superadd the instruc, 
tive desire of gain. 

These habits, onee fixed, will not free them- 
selves from our pupils as they are apt to do 
from other studies, because they are in unison 
with the every-day walks of life; while the 
pursuits of classical learning call for leisure 
and years of silent study. The first addresses 
itself to the feelings and the interests of its pro- 
fessor, the other to his imagination and literary 
‘fame. 

But this is not all: you afford to students 
thus educated (if not worth a cent) an oppor- 
tunity of taking farms fora term of years, 
which will lay the foundation of their future 
prosperity. Youdomore: you create a nurse- 
ry of young men, who will be enabled to dis- 
perse throughout the State a system of practi- 
cal agriculture, on principles founded on the 
immutable laws of nature. The flux and re- 
flux of the tide is not more certain than the 
advantages of a well educated farmer, whose 
lopinions, or prejudices if you please, are cor- 
rected by actual observation and experience, 
over the ordinary farmer. 

But there are other considerations. You 
will establish a seminary, in which young men 
can and will be reared to take charge of other 
schools in such parts of the State as the Legis- 
lature may direct. Men accustomed in early 
life to habits of industry, connected with the 
science in which they are engaged, able, com- 
petent, and zealous in the pursuit of objects 
which promise and award more satisfaction 
and comfort than all the political aspirations 
which dawn upon youth. The earth always 
yields to her children the reward of their labors 
and toils. 

The committee are apprehensive that this 
report is already too much extended ; but it is 
a subject to which they desire to do some jus- 
tice, not only for its merits, but for the bles- 
sings it will bestow on their posterity. They 
proceed to examine some objections. ; 

If it be said that the institute will not imme- 
diately benefit the poorer classes of people, as 
now proposed, they readily admit it; but they 
answer, that as an experiment, it is but fair to 
start with an institution which will command 
scholars willing and able to pay. The value 
of their labor, the produce of the farm, its ca- 
pacity of production, and by the boarding of 
scholars, will soon demonstrate who is right 
on the subject of the school, not only paying 
the interest of the sum invested, but gradually 
discharging the principal. If we are, then, in 
the process of time, will these benefits be ex- 
tended to every county in the State, and we 
need not urge that the cultivator of the soil is, 








iafter all, the main guardian of the liberties of 


the State. 
This subject has, however, been before fully 


after in organizing similar establishments in|/do not intend to disparage, or in any manner} discussed, and as we do not desire to repeat, 


- : ; | i he } Pine 
different parts of the State, in the studies to be||to withdraw legislative aid to seminaries of 


pursued, and in the administration of its po-||learning, in which the higher branches of), 
lice, together with a variety of other conside-|;mathematics in connection with the study of|| 


we refer to the report of the Senate committee, 
which will be found in document No. 79, 2d 
volume of Senate Documents, because they 





rations, which wi!l readily present themselves||classical authors are taught. 


Far from it ; wejjare fully aware that if the considerations above 
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presented, should not prove satisfactory, still 
the enlightened and business-like view taken 
by his excellency the Governor, in his last 
message, ought to claim for this subject ap 
early consideration. He says: ; 
“The subjects connected with the pursuits 
of our constituents next claim our notice, 
Among these, agriculture stands first in the or- 
der of nature, as well as in the rank of im- 
portance. It contributes so essentially to 
wealth, that the early writers on political eco- 
nomy, regarded it as the only source of wealth. 
It furnishes the means of human subsistence, 
and supplies most of the materials for manu- 
factures, and the chief articles of commerce. 
When the labor of the farmer is bountifully 
rewarded, all other kinds of industry partake 
of its success ; whatever, therefore, is done by 
the government for the agricultural. interest, 
redounds to the benefit of every other. ‘There 
is no occupation which is so diversified in its 
objects, and requires such various knowledge 
to conduct it skilfully, as that of agriculture. 
This knowledge results from experiments in 
all climates, soils and seasons, and is conse- 
quently to be derived from different countries. 
It receives large contributions from the me- 
chanie arts, and from the scieaces of botany. 
chemistry, and natural philosophy. The pa- 
tronage of the government can scarcely be di- 
rected to a more useful object than furnishing 
the means of collecting iaformation on this sub- 
ject, and of spreading it among the agricul- 
tural population. A board composed of prac- 
tical farmers and men of scientific acquire- 
ments, would possess great facilities for con- 


centrating this various and scattered informa-|| 


tion; and the best means of disseminating it 
among the people would be afforded by a pub- 
lic institution, under the direction of such a 
board, where agriculture should be taught asa 
science, and practically illustrated as an art. 
The general interest felt for this branch of in- 
dustry will recommend it to your favor; and 
its intimate connection with the permanent 
prosperity of the State will make you desirous 
of contributing to its advancement.” 

The committee report the same bill as that 
of 1833. If the principle meets the approba- 
tion of the Legislature, (as they have no doubt 
it will,) they will be prepared to offer further 
sections to @arry out its provisions; without 
some expression on the subject, they have not 
deemed it necessary to proceed farther than a 
skeleton bill. But they earnestly recommend 
this subject to. the serious and deliberate con- 
sideration of the Legislature, as a measure 
more important than any which now load our 
tables; one in which the people, and the whole 
people, are vitally concerned; one which ean- 
not be productive of any injury to the public, 
and which presents the fairest prospect of re- 
sulting in the greatest possible good. 


Lecistative Ain to Aericutture.—The 
following is an extract from the speech of the 
Rev. M. Allen in the House of the Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, on a proposition to re- 
new “An Act for the Encouragement of Agri- 
culture and Manufactures.” 
doubtedly been in the habit of informing him. 
self on this subj 
‘twelve years.” 
culture in the New-York Legislature read that 


of one year? 





Mr. A. has un-| 


Have the Committee of Agri-| 


surgeon for the extraction of teeth ; they begin 
to invite work. 

To the fostering hand of Government, which 
has been extended to farmers, we justly ascribe 
the continuance for nearly twelve years of a pe- 
riodical paper, devoted to the instruction and 
welfare of this class of men. For before men 
were awakened to the importance of this occu- 

ation, its importance in the estimation of the 

egislature, every attempt to establish a jour- 
nal for the benefit of the farmer had proved an 
entire failure. Now ke has before him eleven 
volumes of the New-England Farmer, forming 
a valuable text-book, and no man in any pro- 
fession should be without his text-book. Read- 
ing only a single hour in a week, every farmer 
ean receive light and guidance in his path. We 
may begin to hope, and do hope, it will soon 
become as ridiculous for farmers to neglect 
their books as it was once considered for them 
to read. 

It has already been suggested that the soil of 
the county, from which f came, is not the most 
favorable for agricultural pursuits. The ex- 
pense of cultivation there is thought by some to 
exceed the amount to be derived from it. ‘This 


of modern improvements. The operations o 
an Agricultural Society have proved that labor 
and skill can make even despised soils produc- 
tive, I suppose ten bushels of rye to the acre, 
twenty of Indian corn, one ton of English hay, 
and two hundred bushels of potatoes, were for- 
merly considered as average crops. - Since pre- 


from forty to fifty bushels of rye, from one hun- 
idred and fifteen to an hundred and twenty-two 
of Indian corn, from three to four tons of Eng- 
lish hay, and from four to five hundred and fifty 
bushels of potatoes. Our improvements have 
not been confined to single acres ; in several in- 
stances the products of entire farms have been 
more than quadrupled. There has been reclaim- 
ed from a useless state, land covered witlr bri- 
ers and bushes, about one hundred aerés, for 
which improvements premiums have been 
given, besides many operations on a smaller 
scale, for which no claims were made. This 
single branch of improvement is worthy of 
some attention. The conversion of one or two 
hundred acres from a state in which it was 
worth little more than five dollars the acre, toa 
state in which it is worth seventy-five, makes 
some difference in the wealth of a county. It 
jwould, sir, make some difference in your Trea- 
sury, should you ever again have occasion to 
idraw a tax from us. 








New MobDe OF seLEecTinG Seep Corn.—Mr. 
Solomon Thayer, of New Braintree, Mass., has 
ileft in the oflice of the N. E. Farmer, several 
|jears of Indian corn, which are remarkable for a 
|| property in which common corn is often defi- 
‘cient. The small ends of the ear are filled com- 


||pletely out, quite to the extremity, with sound 











|| more or less, of small imperfect kernels, or bar- 
jour corn fields. ‘This was effected by Mr. 
|| Thayer, by selecting for seed for several years 
jithe ear; and as like not only produces its like 
||but improves its likeness, these top-end kernels 


ect by reading the record of|/being planted, produced two or three more ears 


lito a stalk, which were filled, and the ends 
|| rounded off with sound corn of larger size than 


| top-end kernels usually are. 
We doubt, however. whether these ears are 
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was a prevalent opinion before the i 


miums have been offered, we have claims for}! 


\kernels of good size, instead of an inch or two, |} 


1 en cob, as is often the case, in the product of] 


in succession, kerne!s which grew at.the tip of] 





[May, 
each end of the corn, planting the middle only. 
But experiments are of more weight than au- 
thority in the scale of improvement.—[N. E. 
Farmer. | 


Priantine Corn.—Although the following 
experiments are on a small scale, yet they are 
pasteving the attention of the farmer. The 
article is from the Long-Island Star. 


Having made some little experiment in plant- 
jing corn, I have concluded to relate my doings, 
land give the result. Six years ago, I planted 
jeight and a half square rods of corn, two feet in 
|width one way,and one foot the other, and one 
‘grain in a hill. The result was, I had eleven 
|bushels of ears, making at the rate of 207 bush. 
‘els to the acre, which [ conclude is nearly dou- 
jble that which it would have brought by being 
jplanted in the ordinary way. The land was 
‘not first rate, tolerably good, and a sprinkling 
of coarse dung ploughed in. 
| Ilast spring planted three-quarters ofan acre, 
jthree feet three inches in width one way, and 
about two feet four inches the other way, 
‘and put three grains in a hill: there were on 
the ground about fifty young apple trees, which 
had been planted three years, and two large 
|pear trees, and I planted four rows of potatoes 
jand a patch of vines, and I conclude that fifteen 
jsquare rods will not overrate the deduction 
lwhich ought to be made—that leaves 165 
|square rods. ‘The result was, I had 82 bushels 
\of ears of corn, which is at the rate of about 
25 bushels to the acre; if it had been planted 
lin the common way, I think it would have fell 
‘short of producing 100 bushels to the acre. 
| And I planted half a square rod one anda half 
feet apart each way, one grain in a hill, seventy- 
two grains. After it was up, I sprinkled be- 
tween three and four quarts of unleached ashes 
\on it, having heard say that it was of great ad- 
|vantage to the crop to break off the suckers or 
scions, Which I did to one-half of it twice or 
thrice. I thought that which I suckered did not 
look quite so healthy as the other; however, 
ithere was little difference. When I gathered, 
ithe result was this: I had from the part that 
|was suckered forty-eight ears, weighing sixteen 
jand three-quarters lbs., filling a half bushel, 
jrounding it ever ; from the other part I had 
forty-four ears, weighing eighteen and three- 
|quarters lbs. measure, about the same as above. 
‘Some days after, I shelled the whole together, 
cand had exactly halfa bushel—this is producing 
lat the rate of 160 bushels of corn to the acre, 
or 320 bushels of ears; the last is as large an 
‘increase as ever I recollect hearing of. From 
jthese small experiments, I have ascertained to 
\iny satisfaction, that a piece of ground will pro- 
duce the most corn by planting one grain ina 
hill; as to the width, [ have n& got exactly, but 
I venture to say it should not be more than two 
feet, nor less than one and a half feet apart. J 
should take one foot nine inches. 

Of ploughing and harrowing corn, I am 
‘about to say a word in favor of the harrow, al- 
though I know that in these days it amoun‘s 
‘almost to heresy. In the first place, I allow 
that where people do but little work in the corn, 
ithey had better do it with the plough ; but to put 
\it in good order, I think it can jbe done better 
‘with both, than with either plough or harrow 
separately, for you may harrow corn before it 
will answer to plough; then every time after 
ploughing, let it lay a few days, and go through 
litonce in a row with the harrow ; it will then 
j|keep clean longer, and be in better order to 





Like other wise measures of government, jas large as if the largest kernels had been) plough again. In my opinion, people in general 


this encouragement has reached and influenced 
every man in the community who cultivates a 
field. ‘This will be doubted by no man, who 


| planted. I 
iirived advantage by selecting their seed corn 
exclusively from the largest end of the ear. 


will compare the manner in which his labor is/|They tell us that “the nearer the seed is taken 
now performed, and the amount of crops, with) from the butt-end the larger will be the ears.’ | 
what he did and what he received twenty years! Perhaps Mr. Thayer might improve on his), 
ago. Your encouragements have called into||/praiseworthy experiment by selecting seed 
action the inventive genius of mechanists ; corn for two or three years from the large end’ 
the implements of farmers have assumed a new) of his improved ears; and then plant a while! 
and highly improved character, they begin tojfrom the middle. Dr. Deane, directed in shell-|| 
look like the new invented instruments of thejjing seed corn, to select about an inch from|| 





Some cultivators think they have de-||ought to plough as much as they do, and make 


juse of the harrow some too, and their corn 
lground would be in better order than it com- 
{monly is. 








TRANSPLANTING Ruta Baca.—Mead Atwater, 
of Brighton, has called at the office, and com- 
muuieated to us, verbally, his success in culti- 
vating the Ruta-baga the past season. 

Mr. Atwater informs us that he sowed the 


| seed about the middle of June, on seed beds, 
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and when the plants were a suitable size, trans-| 
planted them out at stitable distances. The) 
plants were afterwards hoed, and kept clear, 
from weeds. At the proper season for harvest-| 
ing he went over the ground with a sharp gar-| 
den hoe, and struck off the tops which he after. | 
wards gathered up with a rake. He then with! 
a dull hoe. pulled the turnips out of the ground.| 
The produce he thought was at least one thou-| 
sand bushels per acre, and the quality as fine or, 
finer than those which had been allowed to| 
stand where they were sowed. ; 

Mr. Atwater expressed himself in favor of; 
transplanting, instead of sowing the seed where} 
they were to grow, for the following reasons: 
that it saved once hoeing, which he thought 
more labor than to trans Tant them. That the 
ground might be slenabal at the time of setting, 
and would continue in better condition for ma- 
turing the crop than when ploughed earlier in 
the season. —[Goodsell’s Farmer. } 





VEGETATION UNDER GLASSES, WITHOUT 
Cuance Or Air.—Dr. Aiken, the secretary 
to the Society of Arts, read a letter addressed 
by Mr. N. B. Ward to Mr. R. W. Solly, in 
which the former states that, nearly four years 
ago, he observed, on the surface of some moist 
mould in a large bottle loosely covered with a 
lid, in whieh he had buried the chrysalis of a 
Sphinx, some minute specks of vegetation. 
A plant of Poa anyua and one of Aspidium 
had made their appearance. Curious to observe 
the growth of plants in such a confined si- 
tuation, he placed the bottle outside one of his 
windows, with a northern aspect, Where they 
remained more than three years ; during which 
time the lid was never removed, nor was any 
water given to them in that period. The) 
plants grew. very well: the Poa annua flower- 
ed the second year, but did not perfect any 
seeds ; and the Aspidium produced four or five 
new fronds every year. They ultimately per- 
ished, in consequence of the admission of rain, 
which rotted them. The experiment has been/ 
repeated on more than sixty species of ferns, | 
and with uniform success. The bottom of a| 
box being previously covered with broken} 
ieces of brick, tile, &c.. the ferns are planted | 
in a compound of vegetable mould, sand, and| 
Sphagnum palustre L. ; they are then watered | 
most copiously, and the superfluous water| 
allowed to drain off, for several hours, by| 
means of a hole in the bottom of the box. A} 
plug is then put in tight, the box covered with 
a glazed lid, and no further care is required) 
than that of placing the box in the light. In 
this state, ferns will grow for years with- 
out any fresh water. A box placed on one of the 
Society's tables, and which attracted great at- 
tention, contained, among others, the following 
species: Asplenium lanceolatum, Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum, Adiantum pedatum, Adian- 
tum pendulinum, Blechnum boreale, Cyathea 
fragilis, &c.; with four or five species of 
mosses growing in the same box, 2 ew in 
the beginning of last May. Mr. Ward adds, 
that many other plants which delight in humid) 
situations, and which he had previously at.| 
tempted, in vain, te grow in town, succeed) 
equally well under this plan of treatment ;| 
such as the double-flowered Anemone nemo.| 
rosa, Listera nidus avis! &c.; and he feels; 
well convinced that the deteriorating influence| 
of town air depends more upon mechanical, 
than upon chemical causes. We saw some) 
of the above-mentioned glasses and plants at} 
the November Meeting of the Linnean So-| 
ciety.—[Loudon’s Magazine.} 
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Securine a Crop or Fruit on Pear TREEs.! 
—Take a pair of scissors (such as are used in| 
thinning grapes), aud go over the corymbs of| 
flowers, or rather of flower-buds, as soon as) 
they are sufficiently elongated to allow the! 
points of the scissors to pass between them) 
(that is, some days before the blossoms are} 
expanded), and thin them; leaving only five) 


those which are nearest the centre. This ope-| 
ration has the effect of diverting the sap to the 
flowers which remain, and gives them suffi-' 
cient strength to set from one to three fruits 
in each umbel; which will prove a sufficient 
crop, and well repay the labor bestowed. 
Another mode, less tedious than the above, is 
also practised here, with success, on young) 
itrees. It consists in deferring that part of the| 
pruning of them which is termed shortening) 
the young wood, until the blossoms are in, 
about the same state as is described in the) 
above directions for thinning, and then short-| 
ening them back to the required length. This} 
also checks the progress of the sap, and en- 
ables the tree to set fruit very freely. I am! 
aware that my plan is a tedious one, and one, 
\that is almost impracticable on a large scale ; 
but it is decidedly an excellent plan for dwarf 
trees in gardens, whether they are cultivated | 
in the quenouille mode, against walls, or as 





jespaliers; as these trees come within the)| 


reach of the hand, of a pair of steps, or of a 
ladder. In the hope that these remarks may,| 
through your indulgence, avail my fellow- 
laborers in horticulture, at the coming season, 
I am, sir, yours, &c. 








Bernard SaunveERs. 

Nursery, Island of Jersey, Dec. 6, 1833. 

We recommend the above article to the 
particular attention of young gardeners. The! 
system of disbudding advised in the preceding| 
paper by Mr. Callow, and that of thinning out 
blossoms suggested in the above paper by Mr.) 
Saunders, are applicable to all fruit trees, and, | 
if generally adopted, would insure important, 
results. We know an instance of a large! 
apple orchard, the property of a commercial 
gardener in Kent, in which a knife has never| 
been used: every thing is effected by disbud-| 
ding, and pinching out young wood with the 
finger and thumb. The proprietor is not aj} 
scientific gardener ; and he adopted the above} 
practice from no particular theory, but simply} 
from his own observation and experience, to) 
save labor, and to insure good crops of large’ 
fruit. We hope to see his orchard next sum- 
mer, and to report on it.—[Loudon’s Mag. ] 


Uvepate’s Str. Germarn Pear.—A fine) 
specimen of this pear has been sent us by Dr.’ 
Hamilton of Plymouth: its dimensions are, 
«134 inches for the transverse, and 164 inches, 
for the longitudinal diameter ; and its weight 
is Llb. 1l}oz. The tree from which these 
pears were gathered has, in former years, pro-| 
duced fruit of a considerably larger size, and 
in much greater abundance, than in the pre-| 
sent season, and five years since a pear was) 
gathered from it which weighed above 23 Ibs. | 
—William Hamilton. 15 Oxford Place, Ply- 
mouth, Nov. 14, 1833.” 


Sap or Trets.—The most important in-. 
formation which you will, | think, be able to 
give to the modern gardener respects the che-| 
mical changes which take place in the sap of) 
trees, and the motions of the sap at different: 
periods of the year. That it descends in our! 
trees through the bark (I exclude the palm) 
tribe generally), from the leaves, cannot be} 
questioned; nor that it ascends through the! 
alburnum into the leaf: but that a portion of, 
the fluid, which has become true sap in the 
leaves, passes from the bark into the albur-| 
num, and there joins the ascending current, | 
and feeds the young shoots and leaves, is not) 





}generally understood by gardeners ; nor that) 


the fruit is fed by a similar means; nor that} 
the sap is deposited in the alburnum, to afford| 
materials for leaves, or to feed the blossoms 
and young fruit of the succeeding spring. The| 
coagulum which gives the matter of the new 
layer of bark in the spring is derived from the | 
same source, though the arrangement of the | 
vessels and fibrous texture of the bark is given! 
by the fluid which descends by the bark. 1) 





or six blossoms in each, according to the - 
of the corymb ; always preferring to leave the 


remain, dear sir, &c. T. A. Kxtcut. Down-| 
ton, Dec. 17, 1833. | 





Mr. TsLrairn Is No MORE.—Ever since the 
death of his accomplished lady, which took 
place the preceding year, our valued friend, as 
he himself had informed us, seemed to have 
lost every earthly tie; and after a violent ill- 
ness of only five days, he breathed his last on 
July 14, 1833. In his death, science has to 
deplore the loss of one of her most ardent vo- 
taries, and society one of the best of men.— 
(Dr. Hooker, in Bot. Mag., Dec. 1833, t. 3286.] 





Firowers EvoLve Heat.—The flowers of 
certain species of Aroidew have been found to 
disengage heat in the course of their flower- 
ing; and in Jameson’s Phil. Journ. for Janu- 
ary, 1834, there is a statement of the degrees 
of heat which Dr. Schultz has observed the 
flowers of Caladium pinnatifidum, as produced 
in a hot-house in the Berlin Botanic Garden, 
to evolve. The flowers of a spadix blossom 
and decay “in the space of about twelve 
hours, and are in their greatest perfection 
between 8 and 10 in the evening.” Dr. Schultz 
did not, previously to 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, find the flowers of a spadix evince a 
greater temperature than that of the place in 
which they were kept: this was 61-2° Fahr. 
“At about 6 o’clock the flower, which had 
been previously without any smell, gave out 
a very powerful odor, and indicated, on trial, 
U5°1° ; at 7 o’clock, 70 2°; at 8 o’clock, 74:7° ; 
at half-past 8, 76°; at 9, 78°; at 10 o’clock, 
SL°; and this last appeared to be the greatest 
height, since there seemed to be no farther 
increase up,to 11 o’clock. During the increase 
in temperature evinced by the flowers, the 
disengagement of the odor likewise increased. 
This became so powerful that the place was 
unpregnated with an ammoniacal vapor. In 
the morning the temperature of the flowers 
had fallen to the temperature of the air,” 
which, it is inferable trom the absence of 
a mention to the contrary, had remained 
uniform throughout the period named.—{Lou- 
don’s Magazine. } 








Dave’s Hysriv Turnir.—Mr.. Allnatt, sen., 
has a moderate breadth of that new and vilu- 
able field turnip, Dale’s hybrid, the bulb of 


'|which is said to be as solid and nourishing as 


a Swedish turnip, and as tender as an early 
Dutch. It is also said to be not in the least degree 
injured by the frost, and it is thought that it 
will prove to be invaluable for field produce in 
wet soils. ‘The seed of this variety is also for 
Mr. Ronalds ; and, if a fourth part of what we 
heard of this turnip be true, it must be a prize 
of immense value to the farmer.—[Loudon’s 
Magazine. | 

[The seeds of the above can be had of the 
seedsmen in New-York.]} 








Carrots ror Live Stocx.—The Altrincham 
carrot, grown in rows 18 inches apart, and the 
carrots at the same distance from each other 
in the rows, the roots attaining the thickness 
of a man’s thigh, and the length of three feet, 
with a vigorously growing top, for feeding 
cows or other cattle.—[Loudon’s Magazine.] 


[The seeds of these carrots are for sale by 
H. Huxley & Co., 81 Barclay street.} 


Curious Case or Farriery.—Some time 
ago, a valuable mare, belonging to Mr. C. Lin- 
uy, of Baylin, was gored by a bull, and the en- 
trails protruded through the wound. As there 
appeared no possible remedy, the animal was 
left in the field to die—when a neighboring 
man named Moran undertook to cure her. 
After returning the entrails and sewing up the 
wound, he procured a large piece of sheet lead, 
placed it over the spot, and afterwards drew the 
skin across it and sewed it up. After an in- 
terval of some days, he again ripped the skin 
open and removed the lead, when the wound 
appeared completely healed. The skin was a 
second time sewed up; and in less than a month 
after, the animal was able to plough as well as 
ever.~—({English paper. } 
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Cortivation or Bartey.—Although this 
grain is of very considerable importance, yet 
we are inclined to think that the apple, the 
grape, and other fruit, from which liquids are 
obtained, will prevent a great increase of bar- 
ley culture. For most of the following infor- 
mation we are indebted to Goodsell’s Genesee 
Farmer. 

More than two-thirds of the barley raised in 
the United States is the produce of this state, 
and this is almost wholly grown in the north- 
ern and western parts. The quantity market- 
ed at Albany and its neighborhood, in 1833, is 
stated at 450,000 bushels.. This, estimated at 
seventy-five cents a bushel, makes an aggre- 
gate of 337,500 dollars. 

Barley, as a field crop, has been cultivated 
from time immemorial. It is not known of 
what country it is a native, nor at what time 
it was first cultivated. At this time itis much 
more extensively cultivated in England than it 
is in this country. 
care in the cultivation, or are more apt to dis- 
appoint the cultivator in all thes good wheat 
growing districts in the United States, than 
barley. 

There are six species of barley at present cul- 
tivated in England, viz. : 

Spring or Summer Barley.—There are two 
varieties of this species, but the one commonly 
cultivated (H. vulgare) may be distinguished 
from the Siberian barley by the heads being 





Few crops require more} 
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field with great advantage. By often burying 
the crown it causes the grain to tiller, or mul- 
tiply its seed stalks, and eauses a beneficial 
compactness to the soil. It should be sown 
upon the fresh ploughed soil, and well har- 
rowed in. Grass seeds may be sown with this 
crop to advantage. 

In preparing lands for winter barley, the 
course taken is the same as in preparing for| 
wheat, and the sowing done in the same man- 
ner, but there should be twice as much ‘seed 
sown upon an acre as of wheat. 

The seed for light should come from strong 
land, otherwise it degenerates in bulk and full- 
ness. A change of seed is more important in 
this than in most othef grain.. The best seed 
for sowing is that which is free from black- 
ness at the tail, and is of a pale yellow color, 
intermixed with a bright whitish cast; and if} 
the rind be a little shrivelled, it is so much the} 
better, as it shows-that it has sweated in the! 
mow, and is a sure indication that its coat is! 
thin. 
| Fresh stable manure should never be used)| 
upon land to be sown with barley, as it will! 
igenerally be found to do more hurt than good.| 
'Lands for barley should always, where the soil| 
|will allow of it, be sloughed deep, and after! 
seeding, the process should be finished with! 
the roller. ‘There is not a crop raised where} 
the use of this implement is more important. | 
[By examining the plant, it will be seen at once| 
that it is not well calculated to stand the} 


jdrought, as the roots are small and do not} 
































much larger, and, as well as beards, arranged 
in double rows, whereas the other is single, 
which the heads appear flat. ‘Ihis is consider- 
ed the best kind of barley for malting, as the 
husk is light. 

Winter Barley.—There are three kinds of 
winter barley which are at present cultivated 
for profit, besides two or three species and va- 
rieties that are cultivated as matters of curi- 


osity. 

The common or long eared Barley (H. disti- 
chon) is perhaps cultivated more than both the 
other species. Both heads, and awns, or 
beards, of this kind, are much longer than 
those of other kinds of winter barley. The 
heads of this kind are flat. 

Square Winter Barley.—The heads of this 
kind, though not as long as the foregoing, are 
much thicker and have the appearance of be- 
ing square, the grains being arranged in four 
distinct rows. ‘This is accounted a harder 
species than the long eared, and not as subject 
to be injured by the winter. 

Big or Barley big.—This species has large 
square heads, with grains arranged in six 
rows, and is cultivated on account of its being 
earlier than the common or square barley. It 
is not valued so high for malting as either the} 
other two varieties mentioned. 

If the different kinds are mixed they will not 
command as good prices from the brewer, on 
account of requiring different lengths of time in 
malting. The loss in this way last year is 


‘stated at ten per cent. upon the whole product, 


or equal to 45,000 bushels. 

Soil and Climate.—Barley succeeds best ina 
cool damp climate, and there upon a fine warm 
sandy loam; but where the climate is warm, 
and dry, as in most of New-York, a loose soil, 
rather moist than dry, produces the best crops. 

The best crops of barley grown in the state 
of New-York are upon a high range of table 
land on the north side of the Mohawk river, 
near Fairfield. From the elevation of this 
range of land, it is too cool to produce either 
corn or wheat, unless when the seasons are 
usually favorable, but it produces barley in 
great perfection. It does better upon corn than 
wheat soils. It may be sown upon a clover 
ley, or after a hoed crop, which has been well 
manured; but recent manure should by no 
means be applied to the barley, as it induces a 
rank growth, and causes the grain to lodge. 
When the plants are three or four inches out 


penetrate deep, and it has a great proportion} 
of broad, thin foliage. asaty 

Summer barley should be sown about the 
}same time as oats, and lands capable of pro-| 
ducing ,good crops of the one will be found) 
isuitable for the other. | 
| From the great quantity of foliage produced} 
|by winter barley, when sown early in the fall, | 
jin countries where the snows lie deep and| 
long, it is found advantageous to feed it with 
lealyes or sheep previous to the setting in of} 
winter, to prevent it from moulding. 

Harvest Management.—There is more care 

required in the management of this than any 
other crop raised upon a farm. If cut too soon, 
it will be found very difficult to separate the 
awns, or beards, unless thrashed ina machine ; 
if allowed to stand too long, the ears are apt to 
break off at the bend of the straw near the 
head. If cut green, and suffered to remain 
upon the ground, to render the awns brittle, 
through rain storms,many of the grains will 
vegetate, which renders them of little worth 
\for malting. Where farmers are provided 
with thrashing machines, the better way is to 
lallow barley to stand until fully ripe, then cut 
jit with a scythe, and let it remain upon the 
ground a day or two, if the weather is favora- 
ible, then sabe it direetly to the machine, and 
lthrash and clean it. 
The quantity of barley produced per acre is 
jquite variable. We have sowed good lands,| 
\that did not produce more than twelve bushels ;| 
jand we have seen upon lands that were no het-| 
jter in quality, nor better prepared, crops that) 
\would average fifty bushels, much depending} 
jupon climate for its perfection. In England) 
the average produce is allowed to be about} 
twenty-eight bushels per acre. 

From the uncertainty of the crop, barley is| 
hcultivated but little for any other purpose but} 
malting for beer, so that. the market price} 
will depend upon the distance at which the) 
crop is raised from a brewing establishment. | 

In some parts of Europe barley isextensively| 
used for making bread; but in this country,| 
where, in most parts, a bushel of wheat may be} 
raised as cheap as a bushel of barley, it is not} 
likely to,come into use as an article cf food. | 














Ovp Cueesr.—A good quantity of old cheese; 
is the best thing to eat when distressed by| 
eating too much fruit, or oppressed with any| 
kind of food. Physicians have given it in 
cases of extreme danger.—{ Northern Farmer.] 
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result of five years’ practical experience, the 


first year, yet the pasture was better than it 
had ever been known before for the two follow. 
ing seasons, 1831 and 1832. It is worthy of 
remark, as a proof of the efficacy of the bone- 
manure, that in a small angle of this field, in 
which I had permitted a cottager to plant pota. 
toes, well dunged, and which, after their remio- 
val, was included in one of the flakings of the 
sheep, and had (one = have supposed) 
thereby had at least equal advantage with the 
adjacent bone-dust turnip-land, both the barley 
and grass crops were evidently inferior, and 
this continued to be observable until the field 
was again ploughed up. A very bulky crop of 
oats has been yeaped this season, probably up- 
wards of eight bolls per acre, but no part of it 
is yet thrashed. 

aving detailed what may be considered a 
fair experiment during the whole rotation of the 
above eight acres, I may add, that turnip raised 
with bone manure, and fed off with sheep, has 
now become a regular part of the system on 
this farm ; 15, 20, and, last year, 25 acres were 
fed off, and invariably with the same favorable 
results, with the prospect of being able to adopt 
a five-shift rotation, and to continue it without 
injury to the land. Every person in the least 
acquainted with the management of a farm, of 
which a considerable proportion consists of 
light, dry, sandy loam, at a distance from town- 
manure, must be aware of the importance ot 
this, from knowing the expense at which such 
land was formerly kept in affair state of culti- 
vation ; indeed, the prices of corn for some 
years past would not warrant the necessary 
outlay, and large tracts of land, capable of pro- 








of ground, the roller may be passed over the 








ducing barley little inferior to that of Norfolk, 
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Medal were voted by the Directors. ] pas 
Report on the Value of Bone-Manure, in com. - 
parison with ordinary Farm- Yard Manure. § po) 
By the Honorable Captain W. Ocixvy, Airlie § thi 

Castle. 

Mr. Watson, of Keilor, introduced the use of 
bone manure into Strathmore, having seen it Bs 
used in England. I am not certain in what La 
year he began to make experiments with it, orf °° 
to employ it extensively, but I remember well § '! 
that the great deficiency of farm-yard dung in 
1827 (consequent on the almost total failure of Ill 
the crop of the previous year) first induced me § ™ 
to try 4 acres of turnip without other manure, § “: 
sown with 15 bushels of bone-dust per acre, — *" 
which I obtained from Mr. Watson : it cost 3e.— '™ 
per bushel, or £2 5s. per acre. The crop of th 
turnip on these four acres was at least equal to 
the rest raised with farm-yard manure ; but as§ ™* 
the whole of the turnips were pulled, and the§ ° 
land received some dung before the succeeding} !** 
crop, much stress cannot be laid on the cireum.§ ™ 
stance of the following white crop and grass§ °° 
being good. af 

Next year, 1828, encouraged by the formerf “ 
successful experiment, eight acres were sown di 
with turnip, solely with bone-dust ; the soilag *' 
light sandy loam ; the subsoil gravel and sand,— °' 
coming in some places nearly to the surface, fi 
which is very irregular, but in general has ag“ 
south exposure. -This field had been broken§ 
up with a crop of oats in 1827, afterhavingbeen§ "! 
depastured six years, principally by sheep. The d 
quantity of bone-dust given was 20 bushels perf P 
acre, and cost 2s. 6d. per bushel, or £2 10s. perf © 
acre. The turnip-crop was so heavy, that, not.— * 
withstanding the very light nature of the soil,— * 
it was judged adyisable to pull one-third forthef 
feeding cattle, two drills pulled, and four left tof 
be eaten on the ground by sheep. The follow. * 
ing year, 1829, these eight acres were sown C 
with barley and grass-seeds, and the produceh ! 
was 57 bolls 1 bushel, or7 bolls 1 bushel nearly,‘ 

r acre, of grain, equal in quality to the bes 
in the Dundee market, both in weight and cof ‘ 
lor. Next year, a fair crop of hay for that de- f 
scription of land was cut, about 150 stones an ! 
acre; and though I am now convinced that the 
field should rather have been depastured the : 

{ 


ne- 
, in 
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Seminary.—The fourth Annual Report of the 


cently appeared, and contains much that is in- 
teresting in reference to manual labor. 
This institution is another of those * Visible ||‘This establishment has been in operation near- 


Illustrations of Benevolence,” which are so/||ly a year, and now embraces six presses, fur- 


os tay and so happily multiplying in our coun-||nishing work for twenty students. 

try. It 

single merchant, and its broad foundation to 

individual contributions; and the fact that 

these were or eee by “the East” to} 
ords gratifying evidence that||the printing of an edition of Dr. Eberle’s Trea- 


“the West,” a 
tise on the Diseases of Children, a valuable 


narrow local feeling is not yet preaominant 
over the spirit of beneficence. The Seminary |medical work, which requires fine paper and 
has three professors in the theological depart. || 
ment, and three in the department of prepara- 
tory study, which is designed for those whose 
age or circumstances prevent their pursuing a 
One building for one hun-||very handsome specimen of the skill of the stu- 
In regard to pecuniary results, the 
committee state : 

«The average amount earned by six printers 


collegiate course. 
dred students, and two houses for professors, 
are already built, and a chapel is soon to be 
erected. In consequence of the provision of 
funds, the ex 
ceed $60 or 

But the principal peculiarity in this institu. ||/** Average amount earne 
tion is in its provisions for manual labor, ard 


the It is with||** Amount now earned by twenty stu- 


1834.) 


nure. 





owes its origin to the benevolence ofa 





nses of each student do not ex- 
80 annually. 


round on which it is placed. 


plates for 


dents. 


pasture, but for the introduction of bone-ma-||vorable circumstances. 

contiguity of the seminary to Cineinnati, print- 
Note.—For the last four years, 25 bushels of||ing has been introduced as one branch of labor, 
bone-dust have been given to the acre ; the price||and the novelty and success of this depart- 
this year was 3s. per bushel, or £2 15s per acre. 





must speedily have been converted into sheep|}much may be done in this respect under fa- 


In consequence of the 


ment renders the details interesting. 


“‘ During the early part of the last year, an 


Manvat Lasog Department or THE LaNe|/arrangement was entered into by the commit- 
tee, with Messrs. Corey & Fairbank, booksel- 
Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, Ohio, has re-|jlers of Cincinnati, to furnish the students with 
several printing presses, and with stereotype 
rinting Webster's spelling book. 


“About 150,000 copies of the above named 


work have been printed, and about 1000 copies 
per day are now issued from the presses. 


“The students have recently commenced 


the best workmanship; and it is believed that 
jin all respects the execution of the work is 
highly satisfactory to the employers.” 


The report from which we are quoting is a 


in ten months by working about three hours 


perday, - 


rate in a year, 


od at the same 


$120 00 


144 00 


50 82 


iar pleasure that we find “physical edu- 
»ken of, in connection with “ talents 
and acquisitions,” and ‘the “ spirit of holiness,” 
as “of fundamental importance to ministerial 
fhen will the acknowl- 
edged truth, that “ the mind is influenced by the 
state of the body,” be adopted practically, in 
our schemes of education! On the subject of 
manual labor in. connection with study, the 
Committee remark in general : 

“* Whatever may be the theoretical objections 
of good men, practically unacquainted with this 
system, to its practicability and importance, it 
is to the directors no longer a matter of expe- 
riment, but of sober fact, resulting from three 
or four years’ experience, that the connection 
of three hours daily labor, in some useful and| 
interesting employment, with study, protects 
the health and constitution of our young men ; 
greatly augments their physical energy; fur- 
nishes to a considerable extent, or entirely, the 
means of self-education ; increases their power 
of intellectual acquisition ; facilitates their ac- |! 
tual progress in study; removes their tempta- 
tions to idleness; confirms their habits of in- 
dustry ; gives them a practical acquaintance 
with the useful employments of life ; fits them 
for the toils and responsibilities of a newly set- 
tled country; and inspires them with the inde- 
pendence of character, and the originality of 
investigation, which belong peculiarly to self- 


energy and success.” 


dents per week, - s 
“« Average amount (by each student,) 2 54 
“Average amount earned by twenty 
students at the same rate as above 

per year, - ° - - “ 132 08 
“In view of these results, and the small an- 
nual expense of this institution, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to remark, that the students in this de- 
partment have the high satisfaction of providing 
the means of their own education without aid 
from friends, or from the benefactions of the 
church. 

“This arrangement is the more important 
fcr our young men, from the fact that a know- 
ledge of the business is easily acquired ; seve- 
ral of the students having gained such an ac- 
quaintance with the employment in three or four 
weeks, as.to be able to earn forty-six cents per 
day, or two dollars seventy-six cents per week, 
by working three hours per day. 

“This operation is highly satisfactory to the 
jcommittee, not only as furnishing a useful and 





jas itis unattended with any expense to the in- 
istitution in furnishing presses, orin the print- 
jing and disposition of the books. From nearly a 
lyear’s full experiment, the committee are fully 


‘bor has peculiar advantages in respect to its 
simplicity, its appropriate exercise, its general 
utility, and pecuniary results. 

“In accordance with the special request of, 


ladvantageous employment to the students, but} 


persuaded that this branch of our manual la-|| 
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menced learning the business, have earned 
from ten to twenty dollars each. 

“While the fact is here rendered obvious, 
that a first-rate mechanic is entirely independ- 
ent in this institution, and can support himself 





all upon his study hours, the committee wish 
it to be understood that such results are se- 
cured only by young men of energetic, indus- 
\trious, and economical habits ; and that those of 
\different character, and who have little or no 
|knowledge of tools, ought not to rely, to any 
jconsiderable extent, at least for the first year, 
jupon their labor as the means of paying the 
expenses of the institution.” 

A farm of 110 acres is also annexed to the 
institution, from which additional advantages 
are anticipated. 

Such are the results of one of the most re- 
cent experiments on the manual labor system, 
and they seem to us to confirm the position we 
‘have maintained, that while this, like every 
lother system of education, needs a foundation 
‘on which to rest, and the faithful, persevering 
efforts of skilful agents, it may be made a 
‘means of economy in education, and of impart- 
jing that vigor of constitution which renders 
|that education doubly valuable, and secures to 
\the individual, enjoyments and hopes which are 
lbeyond all price.—[Annals of Education.} _ 








Tue Vererinary Scuoot.—The Establish- 
ment is now in its Eleventh Session, under the 
|Lecturer appvuinted by the Society, Mr. Dick, a 
'Graduate of the Veterinary College of London. 
|| Students from various parts of the country have 
\received instruction in the anatomy and diseases 
lof the horse, and other domestic animals, in the 
\best system of treatment and cure, in stable 
imanagement, and in the most approved and 
iscientifi¢ modes of shveing ; several of these 
students have been sent to attend the class by 
{Local Agricultural Associations, and others 
lhave attended on their own account. The 
|hour of lecture is accommodated to the conve. 
nience of students attending the Agricultural 
land other Classes in the University. Those 
istudents who attend two courses, and are after- 
‘wards found qualified at the annual examina. 
\tion by the Committee of Medical Examinators, 
‘receive Certificates. 

Mr. Dick occasionally delivers a Popular 
Course of Lectures to a class of gentlemen. 

The Lectures and Demonstrations for the 
‘Session 1834-35 will be commenced in Novem- 
ber next, at the new Lecture-room in Clyde 
istreet, Edinburgh.—[Highland Transactions. } 





| Pou.try 1n Paris.—The annual consump- 
tion of poultry and small game in Paris —~ 
amounts to ten millions of kilogrammes (near 
twenty-two millions of English pounds.) 

Of this quantity one-third is of prime quality, 
and sells at 1 fr. 40 cent. per kil. ; one-third of 
second quality, at 1 fr. 20 cent. per kil. ; and 
lone-third of common quality, at 1 fr. per kil. ; 
averaging 1 fr. 20 cent. per kil., (or abaut 54d. 


by his three hours’ labor without infringing at ° 


made and self-educated men.” 
They make one remark, which we presume 
will explain more than one of those failures 
which have led some¢o doubt the practicability 
of the system : 
**No small injury is threatened to manual la- 
bor institutions, and no small embarrassment 
has been felt by this seminary in common with 
others, in consequence of the erroneous im. 
pression too commonly prevalent, that no funds 
will be needed in a manual labor institution, 
even when the student has no trade, no know- 
ledge of any kind of business, no power of ac-||n 
complishment, and little disposition to perform 
the labor offered him, as a means of paying his 
expenses. 
“The committee need not inform such young 
men, and the community generally, that no in-|/m 


e 














mployment.” 


In the cabinet shops connected with the in- 
stitution, materials have been furnished, and 
work paid for, by an establishment in Cincin-}|| 
ati. ‘The whole is placed under the superin-|| 


nonths. 


** Several of the best workmen have earned|| 


stitution can long sustain itself and prosper||stated by the committee : 


under such circumstances.” 
While they consider the pecuniary benefit of|/from twelve and a half to fifteen cents per hour, 


the plan as of minor importance, compared 
with the health and vigor it produces, the re- 
port furnishes encouraging evidences that 


the printers’ association of this institution, it is 
intended, as soon as practicable, to adopt mea- 
sures for the extension of this establishment ;}! 
and from the facilities here enjoyed for conduct- 
ing the printing business, it is hoped that a 
large portion of our students, at no very dis- 
tant period, may enjoy the advantage of this) 


tendence of some of the most skilful workmen 
among the students, who are responsible to the 
employers for all that is done, and have se-|;with good effect. 
cured a pecuniary profit of $701 35 in five 
The profit to individuals is thus)gargle.—{Commercial Advertiser.] 


and have received for their services during the| tism. 
time above specified, from forty to sixty dollars 


‘per Ib. English,) which is also the average price 
jof butcher-meat. 

| After the revolution of July, when the largo 
game of the royal forests was destroyed, it was 
iwith difficulty that it could be sold in Paris at 
40 centimes per kilogramme (2d. per lb.) 

It is calculated that the inhabitants of Paris 
‘consume annually at the rate of between 
twelve and thirteen kilogrammes of poultry per 
‘head.—[ Quarterly Journal.) 








Recire ror Scartet Fever.—A very sim- 
iple remedy, says a correspondent, for this 
\dreadful disorder, is now using in this city 


‘Cayenne pepper, salt, and vinegar, used as a 





| The Lynn Tribune recommends shoemakers’ 
‘wax as an excellent remedy for the rheuma- 
Put two or three pieces, about the size 
lof the thumb, on the hollow of the foot, and 





each; while those who have recently com- 


jthe cure is certain. 


It is merely a’ mixture of 
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On propagating the Purple Broccoli from 

Slips, and on the Agency of Manure pre- 

pared from Sea Weed in improving va- 

rious Vegetables. By Mr. RurtecEr. 

[From the London Gardeners’ Magazine. } 

Sir,—On reading Mr. Kendall’s article 
upon the propagation of cabbages from slips 
(EX. 226.), I feel inclined to draw the attention 
of your readers to the growing of purple broc- 
coli in the same way; a practice which was 
adopted, some years since, in west of Corn- 
wall, and, for aught I know, may be still con- 
tinued there. The variety thus treated seemed 
to be rather peculiar in its habits, and compact 
and handsome in its growth. The head being 
removed for culinary purposes, the method 
was to let the stump remain, which had al- 
ready thrown out sprouts* below ; and these, 
on being left to grow, showed no indication to 
form heads for the season. In.the month o1 
June, the sprouts were sufficiently advanced 
to be slipped off ; and, after being exposed a 
day or two in the sun to cauterise the wound, 
they were planted out in the usual manner. 
In two or three weeks they had taken root, 
and in the course of the autumn made fine 
stocky plants. I have seen many instances of 
the broccoli thus grown having heads three 
feet in circumference, and as close and com- 
pact as possible ; but this extraordinary luxu- 
riance was, I believe, principally owing to the 
nature of the manure used. 

This manure consisted principally of sea 
weed, of the genus Ulva, several varieties .o 
which are drifted on the sands in immense 
quantities in stormy weather. The weed forms 
a principal article of manure to the farmers 
as well as to the market-gardeners in the 
neighborhood of Penzance and other parts in 
the west of England, and is sought with. avi- 
dity by both classes after a heavy gale, it 
being found, from experience, to be an ex- 
cellent manure for a single crop. The farmers 
in that neighborhood mix it up with earth col- 
lected from furrows ploughed at certain dis- 
tances in the field, and with sea sand, and, 
thus mixed, it rapidly decomposes, and soon 
becomes fit for use. The market-gardeners 
and cottagers frequently make use of it as a 
manure, in its raw state, for onions, potatoes, 
&c. For onions, the ground is so prepared, 
that, after a layer of it is spread over the sur- 
face, there may be a sufficient quantity of 
earth to cover it about two or three inches 
thick ; after this has been levelled, the seeds 
are sown and raked in, and the produce, in 
many instances, is but little, if any thing, in- 
ferior in size to the onions imported from 
Lisbon. For potstoes, it is used either by 
putting a layer of it over the sets, whether in 
furrows or beds, and afterwards covering it 
with earth; or putting a layer of it first, 
placing the sets upon it, and then a covering 
of earth. In reference to the kidney potato, 
I think I may safely aver, that in no part of 
England are potatoes of this description to be 
found equal in quality to those grown in the 
neighborhood of Penzance ; where, by extra- 
ordinary labor and care, they are frequently 
brought to market from the open ground by 
the middle of May. The sort principally grown 
for an early crop is knewn there by the name 
of “the Yorkshire kidney.” I am not cer- 
tain if this be its proper appellation, but it 
forms a long, handsome, flattish tuber, with 
the crown of a purplish hue. 

With regard to the broccoli noticed above, 
in the ordinary course of garden culture, it 
forms a head averaging about two feet in 
circumference ; its flavor is excellent, and, as 
such, it may be well recommended to notice ; 
more especially as, by its being propagated 





*The following fact evinces the capacity of broccoli 
for forming spreuts : “ Two dozen of broccoli, a dozen of 
which were very fine and fit fur table, were within the 
last few days, cut from one stem, grown in the garden of 
Mr. Lewis, nurseryman, of Chelmford.”’ {Bury and Nor- 


wich Post, May 29, 1833.) See also a notice of a broccoli 


lant which had stood six years, and produced good heads 
rom sprouts every year, VJ. 492.—J. D. 
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from its natural habit. 
I am, sir, yours, &c. 
Eesez- Oct. 1833. 


T. Ruroer. 
Shortgrove, 





from slips, it is secured from any amet 


AcricuLtruRaAL Musreum.—Professor Low,}| 
the scientific teacher of agriculture in the} 
University of Edinburgh, has long been en-| 
gaged in forming, at his own private expense, 
an agricultural museum; and we are most 
happy to learn, from the Scotch newspapers, 
that government has lent pecuniary aid to so 
weet an undertaking. Whether any exhibi- 
tion of the kind instituted by Messrs. Drum- 
mond at Sterling. and followed by Mr. Lawson 
of Edinburgh, and Messrs. Dickson and Turn. 
bull of Perth, is to be combined with this 
museum, we have not learned; but we are 
most happy to see the government of the) 
country taking an interest in such national! 
objects. We hope the time is not far distant) 
when asum will be advanced to complete the! 
‘Thames tunnel, and another to establish the| 
Horticultural Society’s garden at Chiswick on) 
a permanent footing. If this is not done by) 
government, we hope that, when the metro-| 
polis and its environs are put under one sys-, 
tem of self-government, they will have a me-! 
tropolitan garden, either at Chiswick or else-| 
where, worthy of the first city in the world,| 
and open to all its citizens.—[Loudon’s Ma.) 
gazine. | 

Tus Enxsoyment or Reapine.—We said a} 
word or two on this subject in our preceding} 
volume; and on account of its great import-| 
ance to every individual, we cannot help again! 
adverting to it. We recommend. those who| 
have not taken the Penny Magazine from its) 
commencement, at least to purchase No. 95,| 
for September 28, 1833. It is most gratifying} 
to reflect that there is not a human being, 
endowed with health and the ordinary condi- 
tion of the human faculties, that may not par- 
ticipate in what Sir John Herschel appears to 
consider the greatest of human pleasures. It 
is delightful. to foresee that, when the whole 
of society shall be so far educated as to derive 
pleasure from reading, and when books are 
as common as bread and potatoes, the hardest- 
worked agricultural laborer or mechanic, when| 
he goes home from his day’s toil, may piunge 
at once into intense enjoyment by taking up 
a book. The most gratifying circumstance 
respecting this enjoyment is its universality. 
and its applicability to all countries, all future 
ages, and to every human being in tolerable 
health and above destitution. It is equally 
applicable to man, whether in prosperity or in| 
adversity; whether in prison or free; and| 
even, to a certain extent, whether in health 
or sickness. Another gratifying prospect an- 
ticipated from the result of universal reading 
is, universal improvement of worldly circum- 
stances. Let any taste become general, and 
the regulations and habits of society will ac- 
commodate themselves to that taste. The 
hours of labor, at present, afford barely time 
for eating and sleeping ; but when reading 
becomes a necessary of life to every, even the 
lowest, class of society, they will be reduced 
so as to afford time for that enjoyment also. 
Surely, if nothing else were to be gained by a 
system of national education, but the power of 
conferring so much happiness on millions, it 
would deserve the patronage of every bene- 
volent mind, and be worthy the adoption alike 
of governments professing to be paternal or 
to be representative. But the main object 
which we have now in view is, to impress 
Sir John Herschel’s statement strongly on the 
mind of the young gardener, so as to encour- 
age him, above all other earthly things, to 
cherish a taste for reading in himself, and in 
all those with whom ine may have any thing 
to do. Another point to which we wish to 
direct attention is the necessity, when a na- 
tional system of education is established, of 
adding to every school, not only a garden, a 


























of the mechanical arts, and a kitchen fo 
teaching the girls cookery, but also a circug, 
lating library for the benefit of the wholef, 
parish. In furtherance of these objects, we 
cannot resist giving the following short extrac 
from Sir John Herschel’s address: “Of all 
the amusements which can possibly be ima.fy 
gined for a hard-working man, after his daily 
toil, or in its intervals, there is nothing like, 
reading an entertaining book, supposing him 
to have a taste for it, and supposing him tof, 
have the book to read. It calls for no bodily 
exertion, of which he has had enough, or too§; 
mueh. It relieves his home of its dulness and 
sameness, which, in nine cases out of ten, is 
what drives him out to the alehouse, to his 
own ruin and his family’s. It transports him jj 
into a livelier, and gayer, and more diversified 
and interesting scene; and, while he enjoys 
himself there, he may forget the evils of the 
present moment, fully as much as if he were 
ever so drunk, with the great advantage of §) ani 
finding himself the next day with his money 

in his pocket, or, at least, laid out in real ne. 
cessaries and comforts for himself and his ptern 
family,—and without a headach. Nay, it ac- [ihe 
companie him to his next day’s work ; and, f 4) 
if the book he has been reading be any thing S 
above the very idlest and lightest, gives him : 
something to think of besides the mere me. P¥S ' 
chanical Srodasey of his every-day occupation, ular 
—something he can enjoy while absent, and F*°% 
look forward with pleasure to.”. . .“‘If I were 
to pray for a taste which should stand me in 
stead under every variety of circumstances, 
and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness 
to me through life, and a shield against its ills, 
however things might go amiss, and the world 
frown upon ime, it would be a taste for rend- 
ing.”’"—|Penny Magazine. | 








Tue Nursery anD Seep Business 1n 
France—as it appears to me, is in a better 
position here than in England ; that is to say, 
it is progressively increasing, in consequence 
of the increasing interest taken in every thing 
relating to the imprevement of the country, 
and especially of agriculture. The cultivators 
of ornamental plants are perhaps suffering a 
little ; for, if it were not for some fashionable 
flowers, such as roses and georginas, they 
would not be able to support their establish- 
ments. One reason of this is, that they have 
increased in number amazingly within these 
few years.—V. Paris, Dec. 8, 1833. 


Lupines.—Mr. David Douglas, “in his first 
visit to the shores of Columbia, detected no 
less than seventeen species of lupine; and 
several species have rewarded him on his s#e- 
cond visit, as well as in California.”—([Dr. 


Hooker, Bot. Mag., Dec. 1833, t. 3283.] 








Corton Manuractures IN THE UwnirEp 
Srares.—The following paragraph went the 
rounds of the papers a few months ago. The §,, 
picture is now changed. m 

There are now in the United States, 795 cot- de 
ton mills, moving «a capital of $40,714,984, and fF | 
manufacturing yearly, 77,714,316 Ibs. of cotton, in 
or 214,882 bales. The number of spindles, f 
1,246,903 ; looms, 33,506 ; yards of cloth made, ca 
230,461,900; hands employed, females, 28,927 ; net 
males, 18,749 ; total, 47,676; pounds of starch ly 
used, 1,641,253 ; barrels of flour, for sizing, dpe 
17,245; cords of wood burnt, 46,516; tons of e 
coal, 24,450; bushels of charcoal, 9,215; gal- . 
lons of oil used, 300,598 ; hand-weaverts, 4,760 ; e | 
total dependents, 119,626 ; annual value of cot- e 
ton manufactures, $26,000,000 ; aggregate of ti 
wages paid, $10,294,445. i 





c 
Tosacco ror Ticks.—We should suppose . 
the tobacco wash, in the following recommend- i\ 


ation from the N. E. Farmer, should also be a. 
applied at the time of shearing : 


Boil a small quantity of tobacco, peters 
what grows on one good thrifty stalk would 











workshop for teaching the simpler operations 


enough for half a dozen sheep, in so much wa- 
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f;, a8 when it is sufficiently boiled, there shall 


two or three gallons of the liquor ; let it be- 
ne sufficiently cool, then open the wool along 
pcentre of the neck and back of the sheep, 
i with a bunch of tow or some other spongy 
bstance put on the decoction until the skin 
somes thoroughly moistened therewith, and 
a short time the ticks will all be destroyed, 
nd the sheep instead of pulling out and wast- 
gtheir wool by fruitless exertions of self-de- 
nce, Will become easy and contented, and 
ffer their fleece to remain to be taken off by 
» shears. 
For many years I have taken this method 
ith my —— just before the time of their 
pbing, and have always found it to have the 
ired effect. I very much dislike the foolish 
tices of smoking, chewing, and snuffing 
is poisonous weed, at least when no better 
on can be given for so doing than fashion 
the force of habit ; yet annually raise afew 
nts for the benefit of my sheep, and would 
ommend to every one who keeps these use- 
animals to do the same. 





ternal Improvements, No. V. By F. ‘To 
the Editor of the American Railroad Jour- 
nal, and Advocate of Internal Improvements. 


Sir,—Animated discussions have at va- 
bus times taken place, in relation to the par- 
ular plan that is best adapted as a general 
pans to promote and facilitate internal eom- 
erce; and although systems have been ex- 
ained, and theories investigated, in the most 
id and elaborate manner, they have been 
p frequently characterized by party influence, 
produce any other effect than that of ex- 
ing animosities to the prejudice of the true 
erest of the cause. 

It is not believed that any one particular 
n can with propriety be recommended as 
pst fit to subserve the general interest of the 
intry. The circumstances which should 
vern the mind in the choice and adoption of 
h plan are principally of a local character, 
d entirely independent of general rules. 
nals, railways, turnpikes, have each their 
rtisular province, their particular sphere of 
ion. Each, according to circumstances, pos- 
sses, relatively, certain capabilities and ad- 
atages, for which it claims precedence over 
other two; and for which alone it should 
selected as most likely to conduce to the 
provement of the section of country it may 
intended to benefit. 
(ne of the main causes of error, and one 
pt has been produetive of more injury than 
y other, may be traced to the prejudice that 
s so unreasonably existed in the minds of the 
ple, against the employment of men of sci- 
e in the construction of important public 
rks. It is disgraceful to find the interests 
men of this class, even when possessing a 
ge share of practical knowledge, prejudiced 
the very thing which ought, in the eyes of 
enlightened community, to have advanced 
m; to find their services slighted and put 
de, to give place to those who, professing to 
t independently of all theory and scientific 
hnciple, and ignorant of every thing except 
few practical rules indispensable in their 
rations, happen to enjoy the unenviable dis 
hction of being mere practical men. It is 
ly by the lights of science that we can ever 
pe to estimate with any degree of accuracy 
e eombined actions of different causes, and 
a correct knowledge of its principles that 
pcan avoid making improper applications 
established laws, and be enabled to draw le- 
timate conclusions from particular premises. 
is not imagined by any reflecting person 
at knowledge of this kind can possibly mili- 
te against a correct conception of plans, and 
udicious arrangement of details. Were it 
tsonable to suppose, even for a moment, the 
couragement of any such ridiculous notions, 
any convincing instances might be adduced 
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—that without its assistance no engineer can 
hope to attain to eminence in his profession. 
Prony, Tredgold, and Smeaton, were all, in 
some sense, practical men; but to an exten- 
sive practice they united a profound knowledge 
of all the different branches of mechanical sci- 
ence; and who have contributed more than 
they to the general diffusion of knowledge, 
under the different heads to which their atten- 
tion was directed. We are persuaded that it 
is only from the exertions of such men (and ma- 
ny such may be found in this country), that we 
can possibly escape falling into the snares that 
are laid by designing men to dupe the unwary. 
So much has already been written on the 
relative value of railroads and canals, that the 
subject is indeed well nigh exhausted; and 
although little or nothing, it is believed, can be 
adduced further to strengthen our position, 
but what has been hundreds of times reitera- 
ted from every quarter of the Union, still it 
cannot be passed by, consistently with the ob- 
ject in view and in justice to the cause we up- 
old, without a brief notice of some of the 
characteristics by which these formidable ri- 
vals, if such they must be considered, are 
chiefly governed. That of friction, as it has 
proved a fruitful source of disputation among 
theorists, claims particular attention, as the 
basis on which most of the arguments are 
founded; and although the experiments from 
which our information on this important topic 
is derived have been conducted with the great- 
est care and precision, the results differ so 
widely in character, and present so oon 2 ma- 
terial opposing points, that the laws establish- 
ed from the conclusions drawn from the one 
have ever been invalidated by those drawn 
from the other. It was long looked upon as a 
fundamental principle, that the friction of roll- 
ing and sliding bodies was the same for all velo- 
cities, and consequently, that any body being 
acted on by a constant force barely sufficient 
to overcome its friction, together with the re- 
sistance of the atmosphere, would, like a fall- 
ing body acted on by gravitation, proceed with 
a motion continually accelerated, and in- 
crease beyond any assignable limit. How- 
ever ptbve tvs this assertion may have been at 
its first appearance, it yet found many tocoun- 
tenance its introduction, and claim its admis- 
sion as a truth deserving unlimited credit. 
Here was a fine field for speculation; and to 
this apparent paradox may be traced the foun- 
tain head from which has emanated all the 
enthusiastic hopes and extravagant expecta- 
tions which have characterized the railroad 
mania during the last few years. Fortunate- 
ly, however, for the cause of science, men have 
been found sufficiently sceptical to question 
the truth of this absurd position. Morin, sat- 
isfied in his own mind, that his predecessors, 
Vince and Coulomb, had been laboring under 
the effect of some undefinable error, determined 
to sift the matter until he discovered the cause. 
Having prepared an apparatus for this pur- 
pose, he varied the velocity from the lowest 
up toten feet per second; the rubbing surfaces 
from some tenths of a square inch to nearly 
five hundred square inches ; and the pressures 
from ninety to twenty-five hundred pounds. 
All the experiments made within these limits, 
and they were repeated many times, agree in 
character, and prove, what is more consistent 
with our ideas, and reconcileable with our ex- 
perience, that the friction of surfaces moving 
on each other is entirely independent both of ve- 
locity and surface, and proportionable to the pres- 
sure. In this experiment, of course, the op- 
posing resistance of the medium through which 
the body passes is abstracted. 
These practical results were still, however, 
highly satisfactory, as placing the ability to 
seipel egrelagel on railroads at a suitable speed, 
for the more rapid dispatch of business, beyond 
a doubt ; and as showing the striking relative 
difference in the force requisite to produce the 
same degree of speed upon canals. But be- 
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the nature of this latter resistance. We find 
this to be governed by totally different laws: 
that it increases with the square of the velo- 
city. Itis the resistance of the medium through 
which the body passes, and is occasioned o 
two causes,—the cohesion of the particles and 
the inertia of matter. Thus, if a body 
move through a fluid at different velocities, the 
resistance will increase with the increased 
number of particles struck in a given time; 
which, of course, will be determined by the 
space run through in that time. If, therefore, 
a triple number of particles be struck, the re- 
sistance will be triple; but it increases further 
with the force with which the body strikes the 
particles, and this being proportional will be 
also at a triple rate, making the whole resist- 
ance nine-fold: i. e., partly in the ratio of the 
velocity, and partly in the duplicate ratio of 
that velocity. 

The only apology offered for these tedious 
and uninteresting details, is the circumstance 
of their being addressed to che unenlightened— 
to those whose occupations may preclude them 
from bestowing much care and reflection upon 
subjects of this character. It isa desideratum 
admitted by all who have the interest of the 
country at heart, that a correct knowledge of 
fundamental principles be so generally diffused 
throughout every class of society, that each 
and every individual member thereof may be 
enabled of himself to pass judgment on the 
relative merits and demerits of the various 
schemes presented for public approbation ; and 
to detect the fallacies of those whose wilful 
misrepresentations have so often before led in- 
to error. Almost every instance that has oe- 
curred where serious injury has resulted from 
ill-advised and ill-concerted undertakings, has 
been characterized by a total ignorance of the 
commonest rules of hydro-dynamics. Many 
unhappy examples might be adduced to illus- 
trate this observation, but we forbear, in the 
hope that the experience derived from the past 
will so regulate the actions of the future as to 
render their recurrence, unless wilful, next to 
impossible. 

But to return to our subject. It appears from 
the different nature of these resistances, that 
the rate of velocity on canals is confined to 
a very low limit, whereas the rate of that on 
railroads may be increased to any height that 
will not prove injurious to the road and car- 
riage. On the other hand, however, it is to 
be remarked that this very principle, which is 
harped on as an insuperable _—— to the 
further use of the canal, actually endows it 
with advantages that are altogether unattaina- 
ble on railroads. We shall endeavor to ex- 
plain this in as few words as possible. The 
relative good effect produced at different veloci- 
ties, in round numbers, stands very nearly 
thus: One to three in favor of canals at a ve- 
locity of two and a half miles per hour ; equal 
at a velocity of five miles per hour; and one 
to three in favor of railroads ata velocity of ten 
miles per hour. Now, reasoning from these pre- 
mises, it can be made to appear that a force of 
traction on a canal equal to one hundred pounds 
will be amply sufficient to move a mass equal 
to ninety thousand pounds. A horse trarel- 
ling at the slow rate of two miles per hour can 
draw with ease thirty tons in a boat weighing 
fifteen tons. ‘This gives us at once a proportion 
of one to nine hundred as the amount of re- 
sistance opposed to the motion of a vessel 
through the water at two miles per hour. 
Now, reducing this velocity to one mile per 
hour, the proportion becomes one to three hun- 
dred and sixty; and if to a half a mile per 
hour, one to fourteen hundred and forty; or, 
in other words, a traction equal in force to 100 
lbs. can thus at that rate draw a mass of the 
enormous weight of 1,444,000 Ibs. This as- 
tonishing fact does not only exist in theory, 
but has actually been proved in practice, upon 
our own lakes. A single horse has been known 
to draw, at the rate of one mile per hour, a raft 
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evidence to maintain the contrary position, 
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fore going further, let us examine a little into 





weighing two hundred tons. 
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G. B. Palmer’s Gold Washing Machine. By 
J. Srickney. ‘To the Editor of the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 

Dear Sir,—Accompanying this rude 
sketch of a Gold-Washing Machine I also 
send you a few remarks, which, from various 
eircumstances, will of necessity be still more 
erude and hasty. 

ReFeRENCES.—a a, parts of a horizontal 
frame, 5 feet long, 3 wide ; b b, rockers sup-|) 
porting the trunk of the machine ; ¢ ¢ ¢, posts 
inclosing the trunk; d, trunk in which the 
rippler is secured, 7 feet long ; ¢ e, sloping 
sides of the box; f, cast iron plates, 5 feet 
long, 15 inches wide ; g, the rippler, partly 
drawn out; /, outside rippler, stationary ; 7, a 
box, conveying the water to the outside rip- 
pler; &, the head; or feeding place ; J, water 
conductor. The rockers are shod, and stand 











on plates of iron; a bolt fixed in the sill 
passes into a hole in the centre of each, tol] 
keep them from slipping. ‘The sill of the 
centre frame, (to which is fastened the han-}| 
dle,) continues beyond the post, and, when!|| 


the machine is in operation, beats upon twolticles of rich gold embedded in strata of slate, 


irons on the lower frame, to give motion to 
its contents. When washing, the rippler is 
locked up in the body of the trunk, and not} 
seen ; the true form of its partitions is seen 


[SE 7] 


at g2. The machine is “fed” at k, and 
the stones, &c. discharged at the sloping 
end; the gold and sand having passed 
through the plate, f, into the rippler which 
contains mercury, if any gold escapes the 
first ripple it is supposed to be caught in the 
one outside. 

The gold mines of this country may be di- 
vided into those of vein, surface, and depo- 
site. The first have a great diversity of ap- 
pearance ; in some of them the gold is im. 














bedded in pure white quartz rock, and often 
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visible-to the naked eye. Of this kind is at! 
least one vein at Carroll county, Georgia.| 
Others in white and red sand stone, (the) 
King’s Mountain mine possesses masses of] 
pure white stone, which is so friable as to} 
crumble to fine sand between the fingers ;)| 
some in sulphuret of iron, in different stages 
of decomposition, (of this kind is an ex.| 


tensive vein at Narcoochly Valley, in Geor-| 
gia ;) others in the exides of iron, or ochres.| 
Sometimes it appears in dark spongy mass-| 
es, the gold tipping the edges, and points of 
the structure in such manner as to resemble} 
the small flowers of lichens. In some mines) 
a dark, porous, and vitrious substance is ex-| 
hibited, impressing the idea that the mass, 
had been suddenly cooled when in extreme! 
fusion. In one specimen from South Caro-| 
lina the gold is disseminated in small parti-| 
cles through a rock, resembling fine variega-| 
ted marble; as it does not contain lime, I) 
presume it a speciesof slate. Another, which, 
I obtained at the celebrated Duncan vein,! 
(No. 1052 of the Georgia Lottery,) has par-| 


or rather of slaty structure, unctuous, of pearly| 
lustre, and somewhat resembling stratite. | 

These veins are of various widths, from a! 
few inches to that of several feet, but I be-| 
lieve little is known as yet respecting their} 
length or depth. They are usually inclined! 
upon one side, or are said to dip, the angle| 
of which varies from that of nearly a verti- 
cal position, to more than 45°, 

In places where the soil has been washed | 
from the sides of hills, these veins of quartz,| 


of various sizes, are seen traversing the mi-| 

° * | 
caceous slate, or gneis, and, as it may be} 
presumed that some of these small as well] 


as large ones contain gold, it may not be un-|/8 


reasonable to account for the surface and de.} 
posite mines, by supposing it to be disinte-| 
grated from its natural bed by the effects of 
rosts, atmosphere, water, &c. Veins thus 
broken down, and the gold disengaged, will 





jcount for “ gold in deposite,’ 


which purpose he usually proceeds in_ the 


place of operatjon. 


jljone to move it, one to cast away the cock 





ing dwelling is now being operated upon, 





worth from two to three dollars per hand,f; 


per day, which has been trodden under foot 
for thirty years. From these surface mines 
the gold (being assisted by every shower that 
forms a rill) finds its way to the beds of the 
streams, and is deposited as soon as the gra. 


vity of each particle overcomes the forceff, 


by which it is impelled forward ; being hea. 
vier than other substances, and by the con. 
stant changing of the beds of the streams, 
and other causes, it finds the lowest situation 
in the deposite, that is, next to the slate, 
which arrests its downward progress. Next 
in specific gravity is the quartz and iron 
rocks, which are also found resting on the 
slate, and are covered by various strata of 
other svils, from the depth of from one to 


thirty feet ; and as the constant deposition off}; 


gold may be supposed to be going on by 
fresh accumulations from the surface, and 
particles disengaged from fragments of rocks 
by attrition, in their way downward, and as 
the progress of these particles is in some 


=\|degree impeded by the firmness of this quartz 


strata, we are enabled to account for their 
being diffused through this mass generally. 

I should not thus gravely attempt to ac. 
” was it not that 
we have philosophers who assert that it 
grows—that new creations of the precious 
metal are afforded “ day by day ;” 
ers, that those streams were its natal beds; 


and it has remained here since the creaft 


tion; while others say that an eruption of 
the mountains at some distant period had 
ejected forth a golden shower, of which we 
are now reaping the harvest. 

The first object of the operator on a de: 
posite mine is to ascertain its value, fo 


following manner: He finds the depth ¢ 
the “grit,” or quartz deposite, by forcing 
down a slender iron rod. If not too deep, he 
excavates the soil in pits or ditches. Whew 
reaching the grit he washes a small quanti 
ty, and proceeding through that strata to the 
slate, tries it again by washing, and if fron 
these results in several places he forms a fa. 
vorable opinion, he sets about preparing the 
mine by cutting ditches for the streams, and 
others for draining the mine, which some, 
times are necessary to be twelve or fourteen 
feet deep, and of great length. His 
of water for washing must be brought in is 
small canals six or eight feet abows the sur 
face of the mine, and often times the four- 
tain must be sought a mile or two from thq 
The next thing is t 
place his machine, or rockers, where they 
will be most convenient for the plan of hig 
future operations; he then clears a pit tel 
feet wide, and from ten to one hundred an¢ 
fifty yards in length. As soon, however 
as a portion of the grit is laid bare, a num 
ber of the hands are employed in raising 
and others in wheeling it in barrows to the 
machine, where one is employed to fill it 


when washed, and perhaps another to kee; 
the outside rippler clear from sand. Th 
grit being placed in the machine, (which | 
some respects resembles a family cradle, 
and agitated from side to side under the 
streams of falling water, washes the gold avé 
sund through the cast iron plates into th 


| inside rippler containing mercury, where, by 


and oth. 
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Max, — — 
a Bihe strong affinity or attraction which exists 
; On€ Fhetween the mercury and the gold, the latter 
hbor. fis secured, while the sand is washed away. 
upon, When the day’s work is finished the rippler 
hand, fis drawn out, the gold in amalgam washed and 
t footfsecured, and the mercury expelled by heat. 
mines fit is then sent to the refiners, where all fo- 
r thatfreign substances (silver excepted) are de- 
f theBstroyed by the different agents employed in 
2 gra-Ethis fluxes, and (if correctly refined) valued 
force accordingly, the quantity of silver in differ. 
hea.fent mines is supposed to vary from two to 
 COn-Borty per cent. 
bams, 
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slate,fone here represented has mostly taken the 
Nextplace of all others among regular miners. 
ironfit was invented and patented about three 
n thefvears since by Mr. G. B. Palmer, of Spar- 
ata ofBanburgh, South Carolina, whose experience 
me ton mining enabled him to embrace in this 
ion olfimple form every requisite principle for ef.- 
m1 by Mectually collecting the fine as well as coarse 
» andBarticles of gold. His price for rights amounts 
rocksfo a mere compensation for his expense and 
nd asfabor in perfecting his improvement. 
some—> We fear that the richest mines in this vi- 
juartzBinity are mostly wrought out, and that we 
theirBhall soon begin to feel the effects of the 
ally. B‘ removal of the deposites.” 

lo ac. Most respectfully, yours, &c. 

t that J. Srickney. 


nat i 
cious COLUMBIAN Straw Currer.—Noah Da- 


1 oth.g¥'8, of York, Livingston county, has exhibited 
machine in this village denominated the 





oom ‘olumbian Straw Cutter, patented to Amos 
‘on ofussell and himself on the 19th of Novem- 
d hadper last. 

ch wa Several hundred people examined the 


rinciples ofthe machine, and saw it operate 
) cutting straw, hay, &c., and almost without 


> 
2, fo 


the 


en. 

th OF ‘That the public may have some idea of, 
rei'f@his machine, a partial description of it is! 
CP» "Biven : ee ; 
os Three knives (more or less,) say twenty! 
oe ches in length, are placed upon a cylinder 
er lagonally, by means of screws—the cylin-| 


er is about 20 inches in length by 28 in dia-| 
eter, which is placed on a frame in the! 
anner usual for hanging a grindstone—on| 
bar of wood, across the rear of the frame, is! 
som’Biaced a thin plate of steel, upon which hay, | 
urteel raw, stalks, or oats in the sheaf, are cut by} 
passing knives, which come in so perfect, 
hough tight contact with the steel, as not to} 
dmit of the thinnest leaf of straw, though 
*e", Hone, to escape uncut. The straw, &c., is! 
M thdrried to the cutting point in the manner’ 
18 ‘hat wool is fed into a machine for carding. 
-thel The cut may be altered to any length re-| 
of linired in three seconds of time, from one-fifth’ 
it (elf an inch to. an inch or more. A hopper is also! 
d anaced upright over the summit where straw, 
vevelikc, ig cut, similar to that already described, | 
‘DUMDut is not considered any better, except for' 
USIMZButting ears of corn to short pieces, say half 
o tn inch or an inch, which it will do square, 
fill cross the cob at the rate of about a bushel of; 
Coc®fars in a minute. | 
) keel And as people generally suppose this must 
hard hand labor, it may be observed that! 
s the cylinder is large, and covered with) 


3 a fa. 
ig ihe 
s, and 


t in i 
6 Bur 












ich i 


Machines of various constructions have! 
1ationf}een used in collecting the gold, but the 


dissenting voice pronounced it the best| 
achine for cutting fodder that they had ever! 


libarks never unite until the scion is swollen, 


stock should be cut away as soon as the scion 
is well united and growing. 
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quick motion, the corn may be cut as above 
stated by the power of two fingers. All 
fodder cut is carried into a box beneath. 
The knives, by means of the screws which 
fattach them to the cylinder, are set more or 
less close to the bed shire or steel, almost as 
easy as the length of the cut is regulated. 
To shift from hand to any other power, 
nothing is necessary but to attach a band or 
belt to a pulley placed on the end of the shaft 
instead of a crank. 
Any person wishing to take an interest in 
this improvement, may have a shop, town, 
county, or state right, on reasonable terms, 
by applying to Noah Davis, of York, or may 
have town or county rights by applying to 
Thomas Williams, of Waterloo, or Philander 
Denslow, or George W. Huntoon, of Syra- 
cuse, Onondago co., his agents. 
The machines will be. manufactured by 
Joseph Hall, in Rochester, of whom they 
may be had on short notice, 
Printers who are in favor of agricultural 
improvements are invited to insert the above. 
[Genesee Farmer. ] 
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Grarting.—The usual mode is to cut off 
the stock, limb, or whatever is to be grafted, 
are the stump, split it, and prepare a scion by 
orming the butt of it wedging, to suit the split, 
having care that the part that sets in the rind 
of the stump is thickest. I will notice a mis- 
conception here. ‘The idea is, that the two 
barks take first; nay, that the bark is all that 
unites; that as leng as the two barks fail to 
unite, the scion must failto start. ‘This is not 
a fact: it is the circulation of the sap in the 
wood that supports the scion, while there is lit- 
tle or none in the bark. Try the experiment 
on any tree: My beating off its bark you can 
start no sap. Cuta little into the wood, and 
the sap will immediately flow: hence it is, the 
grains of both woods being equally open, that 
the flow of the sap in the stump passes into 
the scion, and the air being kept out, that the 
scion is supported. Thus it is necessary that 
the scion be taken down equally on both edges, 
so as to come in complete contact with the 
stump. It may be observed, that the two 














two to a tree, and cut away some of the infe- 
rior ones. TheseZgrafts continue to thrive as 
well as any set in any other manner, and all 
the reason I can give for not practising this 
mdde is its being more slow. ft is a sure and 
a simple way of grafting, and may be recom- 
mended especially to those who are timid 
about cutting off a tree to graft, having a dis- 
trust of theirability in the art of grafting ; or 
to those that have but a few trees and do not 
value alittle pains. ‘This mode is applicable 
to other fruit, as well as apple trees. I recol- 
lect I have a thrifty plum tree grafted in this 
manner, in a wild red cherry stock of three 
ears’ growth. I will observe that the yarn 
ound round for the benefit of the scion needs 
no loosening, it rots sufficiently fast. All the 
advantages and disadvantages taken into view, 
I think this mode can be recommended, for 
grafting at the ground, above any I am ac- 
quainted with. Yours, very respectfully, 
Asepneco Rosinson.—[Northern Farmer.] 





Insury to Fruit Trees sy Mice.—While 
on this subject I will say, I have lost many 
valuable trees, both in my aneeny and young 
orchards, say one thousand, by the noted se- 
vere winter; and, this is not all: I have suf- 
fered the loss of hundreds by the depredations 
lof mice. I have ploughed my ground partly 
with the view to ward off this evil; but they 
have lodged under the furrow, and have occa- 
sionally walked into my nursery, @ad destroy- 
ed many of my trees the past winter. My loss 
within a few years at least is $500. This 
way of losing property is very aggravating. It 
seems to be too much to bear with, from such 
a race of insignificant beings, without hope of 
remedy. Can there be no means devised to 
conquer and destroy this mischievous race, 
within the limits of reasonable expense? Our 
nation suffers the loss of millions of dollars 
annually, by these enemies; and yet there 
seems to be no inquiry as to any means of de- 
stroying them.—{ Northern Farmer.] 











Vatue or AGricutturaL Papers.—There 
are now not less than five periodicals, devoted 
to agriculture and gardening, published in the 
state of New-York. ‘These are all well con- 
ducted and highly valuable publications. 
Their prices vary from $3 to 50 cts. per an- 
num, so that agriculturists in that state, both 





and often full leaved. The bark inevitably 
shrinks and dies at the wound on the outside, 
and grows anew before they can unite. The 
idea that the wood does not unite is erroneous. 
I have examined them, and have found that 
both the wood of the scion and the inoculated 
bud early and closely unite. Thus it is ne- 
cessary that the two woods be placed fairly to- 
gether in both cases. I have a new method, to 
me, of grafting; that is, to take away the 
earth from around the stock, make an incision 
near the root, with a sharp knife, downward, 
inclining a little in, so that the lower part will 
be a little within the bark. I take a scion, and 
slope it from one to ene anda half inches, 
wholly on one side, bringing it perfectly to a 
point, having care not to start the bark. I 
then take a little of the outside bark from the 
back side of the lower end of the scion, leav- 
ing it a little wedging at the extreme point. 
In this form I thrust my scion fairly to the bot- 
tom of the incision, and then bring it snug té 
the stock, binding it with coarse strong yarn. 
I then replace the earth, covering the whole a 
few inches, with nothing more applied, leaving 
the scion out in proportion to the length you 
may choose to haveit. As this was an experi: 
ment with me, I varied much in the length of 
the scion, and found no detriment from either 
extreme. In this experiment I was successful 
beyond my expectations: for it seemed to be a 
blind work. I think I set forty or fifty scions 
in this manner, and I do not recollect of any 
one failing or faltering inthe least. The old 
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jtained by the public. 
jat least one agricultural periodical; and no 


scientific and practical, may be furnished with 
publications, either monthly or weekly, ac- 
cording to their taste. New-York is in ad- 
vance of any other state, in-relation to the 
number of her agricultural periodicals. These 
will no doubt have a favorable influence on 
her farming interests, should they be well sus- 
Each state ‘should have 


matter how many more, if all can be well sus- 
tained. 
It was recently estimated, by a very intelli- 


gent gentleman, who was a close observer of 


the causes and means of valuable improve- 


ments in husbandry, that one thousand copies 
of a well conducted agricultural paper, well 
adapted to the modes and subjects of culture 
in New-Hampshire, if properly circulated and 
read, would add, at least, ten thousand dollars 
annually to the agricultural products of the 
state. 
believe this? If you do, follow t 
ithe patriotic citizens of New-York, so far at 
least as to sustain a single publication devo- 
ted particularly to your interests, within your 
own state. Cresinus.—[Northern Farmer.] 


Citizens of Sy Pegs epee do you 


e example of 





Raising Wueat.—[From the Maine Farmer.] 


—Mr. Fditor: A piece of land lying in Dix- 
field village, owned and improved by Mr. C. 


I’. Chase, after being improved as a pasture 


some years, was ploughed up three years ago 


ast summer and sowed with rye, without ma- 


nure and without grass seed. The crop of rye 
was rather small. 


The spring after the rye 








adlethree inch heavy staves, it not only super-| 
T tedes the necessity of a fly-wheel, but gives| 
id aM Bower at the point required, and the knivesbe-| 
” ] ig placed spirally on the cylinder, and coil 
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was taken off, the stumps were taken out, the 
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land ploughed, and manured with about a ao 
en loads of Jeached ashes to one acre and one-| 
eighth of an acre. It was then sowed with) 
wheat and clover seed. 
twenty-six bushels. The same 
wheat was taken off, the clover, which ha 

taken well, was ploughed under, and the suc-| 
ceeding spring (which was the last) the land) 


The ye was) 
all, after the lone minute, then throw them on a floor and 


|strew on plaster. 


NEW-YORK FARMER. 
farmer Cannot procure seed clear of bugs, let 
him heat water in a large kettle, and dip the 
basket containing the seed into the water when 
in a boiling state; keep them in not more than 


l have sowed the small yellow pea, and the 





marrow‘at, but if I could obtain them in suffi- 


The||cient quantity, I should much prefer Bishop’s 


sowed with wheat without any manure | 


— of this sowing was forty and a half|| 


ushels, measured after it had been passed 


new early dwarf prolific pea, which I have found 


through the cleanser at the flour mill in the||seldom attains a height of more than twelve to 


village. 
have been injured from three to five bushels by 
eattle which broke in while the crop was grow- 
ing. If we add three bushels, the smallest 
quantity mentioned, to the forty and a half 
bushels, we shall have forty-three and a half 
bushels of clean wheat from one and one- 
eighth acres. Deduct then from forty-three 
and one-half bushels, one-ninth part for the 
eighth of an acre, and you will have something 
over thirty-eight and a half bushels to the 
acre. Is not this doing well? J. H. J. 
Peru, March 17th, 1834. 





Psas.—Farmers of Great Britain have as- 
certained, by many years’ experience, that no 
other fallow crops leave the ground in a situa- 
tion so favorable for a crop of wheat, as legu- 
minous vegetables. At the head of this class 
may be ranked the pea. “To fallow, and at 
the same time, to have a shading and amelio- 
rating mild crop growing on the fallow,” is the 
system pursued by the best farmers of that 
country. ie 

Lime in the soil is considered indispensable 
to produce this pulse in perfection, and where 
it does not exist in sufficient quantity, the ap- 
plication of gypsum will be found very benefi- 
cial. Nearly all our western lands contain a 

ortion of calcareous matter, which is evidenced 
o the abundant crops of wheat. As far as 
my experience goes, no other crop so effectual- 
ly subdues and pulverizes a heavy clay soil, as 
peas. On such soil, fall ploughing is necessa- 
ry. Early in the spring roll and harrow, then 
sow two and a half to three bushels of peas 
per acre, and cover with the cultivator. When 
the crop eomes off, the ground will be found 
remarkably melluw, and once ploughing will 
put it in fine condition to receive wheat. 

By this management, I have raised twenty 
bushels of peas per acre, and my wheat on the 


Mr. Chase thinks that the crop might ||fourteen inches, and is of fine flavor. 


When in 
blossom they present a beautiful appearance. 
—(Genesee Farmer.] 





Tar on Suegr.—If you are apprehensive 
lest foxes should take unwarrantable liberties 
with your lambs and geese, you will rub a little 
tar on their necks, and it is said neither foxes 
nor wolves will attack them, as those maraud- 
ers cannot endure the odor of tar. 





Famity Atspum.—We were not long since 
informed of u practice observed in the family 
of an excellent widowed lady of this city, 





which must be of great utility to her children, 
jand which we venture to recommend to the 
jreaders of our paper. A folio, if we mistake 
not, is provided as a place of deposit, into which 
each member of the family is required to put 
once a week a piece of written composition, 
upou any subject that may suggest itself to 
the mind of the writer. Saturday evening the 
budget is opened and each piece read, criticised, 
and amended, in the presence of the family. It is 
impossible to calculate the advantage to be de- 
rived from such a practice, by establishing in 
early life habits of investigation, and mental 
improvement. ‘The mother who thus educates 
her children, may sanguinely anticipate a ma- 
turity of usefulness and respectability. De- 
grading profligacy and low vice can have little 
to tempt a mind thus early shielded by lessons 
of purity, domestic happiness, and pleasant 
fire side instruction. Give your children an 
early love for books, refine their taste by 
works of art, set them an example of religious 
excellence, of correct manners, and endeavor 
to make the domestic hearth always attractive, 
and you bar up all the great avenues to immo- 
rality.—[Portland Courier. ] 





Sream-piecinc Macuine.—M. Wronski, a 
lcelebrated mathematician at Paris, has, ac- 

















a ground was the heaviest on my farm. In 
ngland it is not uncommon for a large farm- 
er to have 50 acres of peas, and they find them 





the most valuable crop for several kinds of 
stock. Some farmers may say they cannot 
raise Indian corn in England, and are com- 

lled to fatten their swine with peas. To 
such I would remark, that a bushel of peas is 
worth more than one of corn, to bring hogs for- 
ward early in the season, and is raised with 
half the labor. I begin to feed my hogs with 
peas as soon as they are too old for the table, 
and find that all is greedily devoured but the 
straw. I never had hogs to thrive so rapidly 
on any other kind of food. Corn is indispensa- 
ble in the latter part of the season to give so- 
lidity to pork, but if we were to plant less corn, 
and sow more peas, we should be gainers by 
the change. 

A celebrated writer on agriculture says, “ A 
crop of peas is so far from exhausting the land, 
that it may be considered as an excellent and 
ameliorating manure.” Another writer says, 
“ Various crops pulverize the soil, and to a 

reat extent prepare it for different crops. 
Teak for instance, are peculiarly calculated for 
preparing the ground for wheat.” 

The bug (Bruchus pisi) punctures the pod 
when very young, and deposites anegg. Very 


few crops escape them, except such as are 
sowed after the 10th of 6th month (June.) It 
will therefore be best for every farmer to sow 
a part after that time for seed, or to keep a suf- 
ficient quantity over one year. 
thod I 


The last me- 


ave found effectual. If, however, the 
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cording to the Paris papers, discovered a new 
isystem of applying steam to carriages, digging 
imachines, hoes, picks, ploughs, &c. so_supe- 
jrior to any thing hitherto known, that a French 
company has bought his patent for four mil- 
lions of francs.—[Le ‘Temps. } 





Incentous Contrivance.—I wish, through 
the medium of the Centinel and Palladiuin, to 
notice a neat and economical improvement 
made by Mr. Currier, of this city, respecting 
bells for houses and hotels. Heretofore there 
have been separate bells for each apartment. 
These have been numbered to indicate the 
apartment where an attendant was wanted. In 
large establishments*numerous beils are neces- 
sary, and these are costly, and sometimes not 
useful if the bell had ceased to sound before it 
was looked at. In the invention a single hell is 
sufficient for the largest hotel. ‘The wire from 
each apartment, while it rings this common 
bell, communicates motion to a suspended ball 
over an appropriate number, and its long con- 
tinued vibrations give, without fail, and with- 
out noise, the information that is desired. The 
expense is comparatively trifling.—[{ Boston 
Centinel. | 


Important Discovery.—We are informed 
by two gentlemen who lately passed through 
Syracuse, N. Y., that Mr. Avery, the proprie- 
tor of an extensive iron foundry in that place, 
has made a very important discovery in relation 








to casting of iron. The best kind of earth 


in my garden to be the most prolific variety. [1j/ 





used in foundries is brought we believe from 
Canada. Mr. Avery anihyned this earth, and 
found it to contain a certain portion of blue 
clay. Following this up by a series of experi- 
ments, he discovered that if common fine sand 
was mixed with common blue clay, in the pro. 
‘portion of one tenth part of clay tu nine tenths 
jof sand, it would constituie the best possible 
\composition for casting that he had ever used. 
|Even the most delicate castings came out per- 
feetly free of sand, and required no sort of 
{cleaning by vitriol. He dismissed ten of his 
jcleaners on the spot. Mr. Avery has taken 
out.a patent for his discovery, and estimates 
that his composition will make an immense 
saving in the expense of iron foundries—in 
the diminution of labor, the cheapness of the 
sand, and m the disuse of vitriol in the process 
of cleansing. We hope that our neighbors of 
the furnace will immediately test it by experi- 
ment.—[Brattleboro’ Independent Inq. } 








Dr. Masenpiz’s OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING 
THE Putse.—Majendie has given a scale of 
the pulse, which shows that the difference in 
frequency between that of the infant and the 
aged is more than double. The scale is, at 
birth, 130 to 140 a minute ; at one year, 120 to 
130; at two years, 102 to 110; three years, 90 
to 100; seven years, 85to 90; fourteen years, 
30 to 85; adult age, 75 to 80; first old age, 65 
to 75; confirmed old age, 60 to 65. 





Tue Number Five.—The Chinese have a 
great regard for this number. According to 
them there are five elements—water, fire, me- 
tals, wood, earth ; five perpetual virtues—good- 
ness, justice, honesty, science, and truth ; five 
tastes—sourness, sweetness, bitterness, acidi- 
ty, and salt; five colors—azure, yellow, flesh- 
color, white, and black ; they say there are five 
viscera—the liver, the heart, the lungs, the kid- 
neys, and the, stomach. They count five or- 
gans of the: senses—ears, eyes, mouth, nose, 
and eyebrows. A Chinese author has written 
a curious dialogue between these senses. The 
mouth complains that the nose is not only too 
near, but above her; the nose in reply defends 
its position, by stating that but for it the mouth 
would eat stinking meats. The nose in turn 
complains of being below the eyes ; they reply 
that but for them men would often break their 
noses.—[Le Lanterne Magique. ] 





Curious AstronomicaL THEory.—We state 
the following on the authority of M. Arago, an 
eminent French astronomer: If we place in a 
horizontal line the series of figures of which 
the law is evident— 

0 3 6 12 24 48 96 192 
(each double the preceding,) and afterwards 
add 4 to each, we shall have a series denoting 
the relative distances of the Planets from the 
Sun, thus— 

4 7 10 146 28 52 100 196 
Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. * Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. 

If 10 represents the distance of the Earth, 
4 will be that of Mercury, 7 Venus, 16 Mars, 
and 52, 100, and 196, the respective distances 
of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. This law was 
known as far as 100, before the discovery of 
|Uranus: and the distance being found to cor- 
lrespond, affords a very remarkable confirma- 
tion of its truth. But it will be observed there 
is a deficiency of one term between Mars and 
Jupiter. ‘This led: philosophers to suspect the 
existence of a planet at the distance required 
to fill up the vacancy ; and in 1801, Piazzi, of 
Palermo, actually discovered one, whose orbit 
was between those of Mars and Jupiter, and 
nearly at tbe proportional distance of 28 from 
the Sun. This planet was named Ceres; and 
since that period three others have been found 
—Pallas, Juno, and Vesta—all of which have 
their orbits so near each other as to lead astro- 
nomers to believe that these are the fragments 
of a larger planet, which had been shattered 
into pieces by some internal explosion, or the 
shock,of a comet.—[London paper. ] 





























